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THE MASS AS AN OFFERING 


By THE VERY REVD MGR H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


everyone agrees that it is this. It is a giving or 

presenting to God of something as a token of our 
worship or devotion. Usually it is added, at least for 
sacrifice such as we are called to offer, that the thing given 
must be immolated; but as to how the immolation differs 
from the mere offering, and what exactly immolation 
implies, there is not yet universal agreement. May I be 
permitted to omit in this article all consideration of 
immolation, and confine myself to the consideration of the 
Mass as an offering? 

What do we offer or give God at the Mass? When and 
Low do we give it? And whom does the ‘we’ include, 
when ‘we’ offer? These are questions to which many 
to-day are demanding straightforward answers. I am sure 
that many priests share my experience of being continually 
asked for a simple explanation of the Mass. Clergy and 
laity still complain that (a) there are too many theories; 
and (b) they are expressed in language that is too specula- 
tive. The multiplication of theories—often only apparently, 
terminologically, or superficially distinct from each other 
—has had an effect the opposite of that intended. Each 
proposer of a theory hoped that his particular view would 
be seen to be so simple and coherent, so obviously the 
ancient traditional one, so patently scriptural as well as 
supported by St Thomas, that other more complicated or 
less defensible theories would be universally relinquished, 
and at last the Catholic world would be in possession of 
one simple accepted view. Though there has been a dis- 
tinct tendency in recent times towards reconciliation in 
the terms of what may be called a sacramental or mystical 
view, many people are disappointed because they have 
never heard this theory put in a form which does not 


A SACRIFICE is an offering. It is more than this, but 
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make it sound unreal and speculative. It has always seemee 
to me that this was one of the reasons for the popularity 
P. de la Taille’s theory. It was easy to “put across’. 

My task is not fully and finally to show the way out 
this impasse, but to try to make as clear as possible iti 
accordance with tradition, and with the least possibl 
reference to modern theories, what we offer, when ana 
how, and who we are who offer. 

I agree with Dom Sebastian Moore! that we offer gifts 
gifts which are sometimes called the first fruits of creation 
and which are often simply referred to as bread and wine 

I further agree that we offer Christ’s sacrifice, we offer 
the Passion, we offer at our Mass a sacrifice which’ wa 
perfected before our Mass began. But I would add what . 
do not feel sure Dom Sebastian accepts, that we offer 
Christ, we offer his Body and Blood; but we offer them 
as the victim of Calvary. - 

In the third place we offer ourselves, our lives, oum 
sufferings, both what we are and do and possess individ- 
ually and what we are and do and possess as the Church, 
Christ’s body. 

Clearly these must not be considered as a mere con- 
glomeration of unconnected gifts. They must form a 
unity, of which the centre is Christ. In offering bread and 
wine, we are offering ourselves; but our offering of our- 
selves is valueless until it is made one with the offering 
of Christ, the victim of Calvary. And, as will be explained 
further, our offering of ourselves in and through “our 
offering of Christ is valueless until and unless it is done 
by and through Christ. a 

So I should agree with Dom Sebastian in what appears 
to be his view that our offering of bread and wine some- 
how are taken up into Christ’s sacrifice, so that the whole 
forms our offering of Christ’s sacrifice. This safeguards 


1 ‘The Theology of the Mass and the Liturgical Datum’ and ‘Towards .a 
Eucharistic Definition of Sacrifice’, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Winter 1950 and 
Autumn 1951. : 7 
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e view that I have always wanted to underline, i.e. that 
e Mass has all its value not from being a sacrifice of 
read and wine, but from being the sacrifice of Christ. 
om Sebastian seems to make a distinction between the 
crifice of Christ, which was completed before the Mass 
egins, and offering the sacrifice of Christ, which is the 
ass. This has, it is clear, the advantage of bringing out 
he relative nature of the Mass. The Mass is a sacrifice 
ecause the Cross is a sacrifice; whereas the Cross is a 
crifice in its own right. But how far can one distinguish 
etween a sacrifice and the offering of that sacrifice? If the 
crifice is an offering, then “to offer sacrifice’ is the same 
s ‘to sacrifice’, used intransitively; and ‘the offering of 
sacrifice’ will be the same as ‘the sacrifice’. If this is 
rue, it seems we cannot solve our problems by saying 
at: Calvary is the sacrifice, and the Mass an offering of 
hat sacrifice. Tradition regards the victim of Calvary as 
dentical with that of the Mass; and, if there is a difference, 
t must be in the way of offering that victim. 

Some examples of traditional ways of expressing our 
ucharistic offering will help to illustrate the above 
alysis. If we begin with the Secret prayer in the Roman 
iturgy, expressions which most probably refer to our 
ifts of bread and wine would be the following: munera, 
blata munera, munera quae sacramus, pia munera, dona, hae 
treaturae. At least one Secret prayer (for the Epiphany) 
efers directly to ‘Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Lord’ as our 
ffering. Not clearly specified would be these terms: 
tacrificia, sacrificium, hostiae, sacrificia praesentia, oblationes 
ostiarum, oblatum sacrificium, haec hostia salutaris, sacra 
pblatio, haec mysteria, oblatio muneris praesentis. In yet 
nother group of texts the meaning is clearly spiritual: 
haec hostia placationis et laudis, munus nostrae servitutis, 
blatio hostiae spiritualis. 
| In the eucharistic anaphora or canon, almost always 
after the consecration, during the Anamnesis (corres- 
Bling to the Unde et. Memores), we find that most 
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liturgies either use a general unspecified term or refel 
in varying degrees of explicitness to the bread and the cup 
Even here some liturgies emphasize more that it is Chris 
who is being offered. To begin with the last-mention 
type, the Syrian Jacobite Liturgy of St John Chrysostop 
has these words before the consecration: ‘We do nc 
offer to Thee fattened oxen, nor do we sprinkle the blo 
of lambs or heifers on the horns of the altar, nor do w 
bind upon us crowns or girdles or the ephod. For 
came in flesh to be like man, even Thine Only-Begott 
Son, Who in His own self made purification of our sins 
through His precious Blood poured out for us.’! Afte 
the consecration the words are less explicit: ‘We, there 
fore, beseech Thee, O Lord, Most Good, Thou Lover c 
men, that this oblation which we offer may be receive: 
in the presence of Thy Majesty, upon Thy spiritual altar’ 
Similar to this is the Syrian Jacobite Liturgy of Severus 
which says of Christ that he made an oblation of himself 
taking bread, etc. 

However, as Dom Sebastian has pointed out, in man: 
cases the Anamnesis is satisfied to offer ‘the bread and th: 
cup’ (St Hippolytus, Serapion, The Apostolic Constitutions 
the Ethiopian liturgy) or we find, meaning the same 
‘these gifts lying before thee’ (Apost. Const., Basil 
Constantinople), ‘thine own gifts’ (Mark-Alexandria 
Gregory-Alexandria, Athanasius-Monophysite), ‘thes: 
offerings of bread and wine’ (Mozarabic), ‘these hol 
gifts’ (Cyril-Coptic), ‘this oblation’ (Jo. Chrysos. 
Monophysite). 

In other cases, the expression in the Anamnesis is les 
explicit, and seems obviously to apply to more than ai 
offering of bread and the cup. Thus we offer ‘this terribl 
and unbloody sacrifice’ (James-Jerusalem), ‘this unblood 
sacrifice . . . this sacrifice for a sweet odour’ (Syrian 
Jac.-Severus), ‘this reasonable and unbloody sacrifice 


1 This and the following translations of prayer from the anaphora are take 
from Twenty-five Consecration Prayers by Arthur Linton, $.P.C.K., 1921. 
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Jo. Chrysos.-Constantinople), ‘this saving mystery of 
he Body and Blood of Thine Only-Begotten Son’ (Athan- 
sius-Monophysite), ‘this holy and acceptable sacrifice, the 
ystery of the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins 
f the world’ (Theodore-W. Syrian), “this sacrifice, living 
nd holy and acceptable and glorified and awful and 
xalted and spotless’ (Adai and Mari). 

Nearly all these liturgies use the word ‘oblations’ or 
gifts’ in the Epiclesis prayer to express the bread and wine 
ver which they wish the Holy Spirit to descend.1 

The Roman Canon, and with it the Roman Liturgy 
escribed in St Ambrose’s De Sacramentis, is clearly 
ifferent from all these Eastern liturgies. Dom Sebastian 
hinks we must follow Dr Elfers in referring the expres- 
ions hostiam puram, hostiam sanctam, hostiam immaculatam, 
anem sanctum vitae aeternde, et Calicem salutis perpetuae 
o the bread and the cup before consecration, on the 
alogy of so many of the Eastern liturgies. But the 
rgument from analogy is weakened by the fact that the 

oman liturgy, unlike all the others, has no Epiklesis, and 
o is not committed to preserving what might be called 


Hippolytus. 

A further difficulty in Dr Elfers’s interpretation is that 
ithe word hostia is not found in the Latin language for a 
non-living offering before the eighth century, when it 


| 11 do not agree with Dom Sebastian that in all these liturgies the Anamnesis 

is to be identified with the Epiklesis. In most of them the Anamnesis includes a 
simple prayer of offering, with no invocation to the Holy Spirit to change the 
joblations. The Epiklesis is sometimes removed a considerable distance from 
ithis commemoration-offering, and there seems no reason” for not following 
{the usual division of the Anaphora, which makes Anamnesis and Epiklesis two 
‘distinct parts of the Eastern Canon. 
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begins to be used for altar-breads. In classical Latin 

means an animal-victim, either directly or metaphorically 
The Thesaurus Linguae Latinae makes it synonymous wit 
victim. In the Vulgate it is used about twice for a sacrifice c 
victim of praise or thanksgiving. This interpretation is ¢ 
course strengthened by the words ‘holy Bread of eterna 
life and Chalice of everlasting salvation’, which go bac 
as far as we can trace in the Roman liturgy. 

For these reasons I feel that the Roman Mass not o 
to-day, but even in its origins, made Christ the expresse 
object of its eucharistic offering in the Unde et Memores 

In passing from liturgical texts to theologians, we fin 
that the Mass is almost exclusively thought of as a 
offering of Christ’s Body and Blood, not indeed indepen 
dently of the Passion, but still a new kind of offering c 
the same victim. The only exceptions seem to be & 
Justin, who is not clear, and St Irenaeus, who has specia 
theological reasons for insisting that Christ uses ordinar 
creatures as the matter for the Eucharist. St Justin say’ 
that we must ‘make’ (or ‘do’ or “perform’) ‘the bread o 
the Eucharist’; and he speaks of the ‘sacrifices of th 
Eucharist of bread and the cup’. In interpreting him, ons 
must bear in mind that he tells us elsewhere that thi 
bread is not ordinary food, but is the flesh of Christ 
And, while St Irenaeus says that our offering, like that o 
the Jews, must be from the first-fruits of creation, h 
elsewhere says that Christ ‘declared the chalice, taker 
from our created world, His Blood, and taught that it wa 
the offering of the New Testament’ .? 

The universal witness of the Fathers and theology, apar 
from those two second-century fathers, seems to be t 
speak of the Mass as an offering of the Victim of Calvary 
This tradition can be, it seems, dated back to the Las 
Supper, where it is “My Body, which is given for you 

1 Vulgate, Phil. 1v, 18, seems about the only instance where it is use 


metaphorically of a non-living victim. 
* St Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., tv, 17, 5 (Ante-Nicene Lib. translation). 
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d ‘My Blood, which is shed for many’. Tertullian, in 
he third century, referring to the unfittingness of receiving 
ack certain sinners into the Church, writes of the irony 
f admitting them back to the privileges of Baptism, 
etting them wear ring and seal, and letting Christ (as it 
ere, the fatted calf) be slain again for them.1 The latter 
hrase must refer to the Eucharist. St Cyprian, about 
e same time, not only tells us that the sacrifice we offer 
s the passion, but also that the priest takes the place of 
hrist, imitates what he did, and offers a true and full 
acrifice in the Church to God the Father, when he offers 
s Christ offered.? 

In the fourth and fifth centuries, witnesses are more 
bundant. St Cyril of Jerusalem teaches his neophytes 
at we ‘offer up Christ, sacrificed for our sins’.* St 
ohn Chrysostom says: ‘We do not offer a different 
ictim, as did the (high) priest, but we always offer the 
ame . . .’4 St Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of the priest 
evering the Body and Blood of the Lord, and using his 
oice for a sword.® For St Gregory of Nyssa, Christ, ‘by 
secret kind of sacrifice, which cannot be seen by men, 
ffers himself a sacrifice for us, and immolates a victim, 
peing at the same time the priest and lamb of God’.® St 
Cyril of Alexandria expresses the same ideas most 
loquently: ‘Let us hasten together to the mystical 
upper. Christ to-day invites us to the feast, to-day Christ 
ministers to us, to-day Christ the lover of mankind 
refreshes us. How awe-inspiring is that which is laid for 
s, how awe-inspiring that which is prepared for us. The 
tted calf is sacrificed, the lamb of God who takes away 
he sin of the world is slain. The Father rejoices, the Son 
freely sacrificed to-day, not by God’s enemies, but by 


} 1 Tertullian, De Pudicitia, 9. 

| 2St Cyprian, Ep., 63, 14. 

| ® St Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. Myst., v, 10. 
4St John Chrys., In Ep. ed Heb., 17, 2. 

' © St Greg. Naz., Ep. 171. 

6 St Greg. Nyss., In Christi Res. Oratio, 1. 
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himself, that he may show that the suffering by which h 


redeemed us was freely chosen.’? 

Among the Latin Fathers of this period, St Ambros 
tells us that Christ is offered on earth when his Body 
offered, and that it is he also who offers.? And St Augus 
tine follows him both in making Christ himself pries 
and victim, and in including with him the mystical bod 
of Christ in both those states.@ 

This idea has persisted among both Eastern and Westert 
theologians. Eastern theologians went further in ther 
symbolic application of the moments of the Mass tt 
Christ’s life and sacrifice. They commonly regarde: 
everything before the consecration as symbolizing all the: 
preceded our Lord’s death, ‘his coming, his epiphany 
and perfect manifestation’. The consecration itself oc 
course represents the actual sacrifice on the cross. Whe 
comes after the sacrifice represents ‘the promise of thi 
Father, as he said, the descent of the Holy Spirit on tht 
Apostles, and the conversion and union of the nations t! 
God through means of these. And the whole mysteriou 
action is, as it were, an image of one body, i.e., of th 
Saviour’s life, drawing together before us all parts of i 
from beginning to end in an orderly and fitting arrange 
ment, ’4 

In harmony with this conception, the Easterns, as i 
well known, give to their various instruments and rites 
and even to the parts of their altar-breads, special redemp 
tive symbolism in relation to Christ’s life. So in fairl 
modern catechisms the Easterns encourage the faithfv 
to turn their minds to the different events of Christ’ 
salvific life, death, resurrection and ascension at corres 
ponding moments during the eucharistic sacrifice.5 Suc 


1 St Cyril Alex., In Mysticam Coenam, P.G., 77, 1017. 

* St Ambrose, Enarr. in Ps., 38, 25. 

®St Aug., De Civ. Dei, x, 6, 20. 

“Cf. M. Jugie, Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum Orientalium, 1930, ¢. ii 


Pp. 315. 
BOpacits. para le. 
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dramatic symbolism is usually absent from modern 
Eastern text-books. 
It is, however, pleasing to see how this remains the 
official Orthodox view of the Mass, as is recorded in a 
book just published, Ways of Worship, by the Orthodox 
writer M. Georges Florovsky: “At every celebration 
believers are, as it were, taken back to the Upper Room, 
precisely at the moment of the Last Supper. It is to say 
hat essentially every celebration is the Last Supper itself. 
e mystery (i.e., the “‘sacrament’’) is one and ever 
e same, even as the sacrifice is one, and the table ever 
one. Christ Jesus is present, both as the Minister of the 
Sacrament, and as the Victim —‘‘who offers and is 
offered’’.’1 Among Anglicans, where the sacrificial nature 
of the Mass has not remained so living, and where doctrine 
has been more influenced by the study of the words of the 
ancient liturgy—but, I think, to the loss of their inner 
eaning—the tendency has often been to regard it as no 
ore than an offering of bread and wine, with a possible 
bolic transference to Christ. 
It will be seen that the voices of tradition, liturgy and 
theology are really one. Our act of offering in the Mass 
concerns the gifts upon the altar, the heavenly Victim of 
alvary, and ourselves, whether as the united Body of 
hrist or as individual members of that body. This fits in 
ith the words of Pius XII, who so frequently refers to our 
offering of the divine victim, and also adds that we 
pffer ourselves as a spiritual victim. 
Practically, then, all present at Mass should regard the 
bread and the cup of wine on the altar as gifts God is 
pleased to receive from us for the purposes of his euchar- 
istic sacrifice. When those gifts are offered up at the 
(Offertory, we should look upon them as symbols of 
urselves, especially of our love, thanksgiving and 
orship, together with the love, thanksgiving and worship 
| 1 Ways of Worship, The Report of a Theological Commission of Faith and Order, 
5.C.M., 1951, PP- 59-60. 
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which we are trying with the grace of Christ to s 
reflected in our lives. At the consecration we offer them t 
God for him to accept and transform into the Sacrifice c 
his Son. At the moment of consecration, when the pries 
places the Body and Blood of Christ upon the altar, he i 
standing in the place of Christ and offering them to th 
Father in memory of the crucifixion, death, resurrectio: 
and ascension of his Son. In the words of Pius XII, ‘pre 
cisely because the priest places the divine victim on th 
altar he presents it as an oblation to God the Father for th: 
glory of the Blessed Trinity and for the benefit of th 
whole Church’. And this oblation ‘is in their own wa 
shared by the faithful, and for two reasons: first becauss 
they offer the Sacrifice through the priests, and second!! 
because, in a certain sense, they offer it with him. Am 
because they have this part in the Sacrifice, the people’ 
offering also pertains to liturgical worship.’ Only the pries: 
performs the visible liturgical rite, but the people unit! 
with him their ‘sentiments of praise, entreaty, expiatiom 
and thanksgiving . . . in order that in the very oblation a 
the victims, those sentiments may be presented to Gos 
the Father also by the priest’s external rite’. 

What does ‘to offer’ mean? Is it not any act of giving o 
presenting something, to represent adoration, thanksgivin; 
and expiation? It is done visibly by the priest; invisibly 
internally, by all the faithful. The priest offers the brea 
and wine visibly at the Offertory; he offers the Body an 
Blood visibly when he renders them present under visibl 
forms at the consecration; he offers the Church’s senti 
ments visibly throughout the whole rite. . 

Who offers? Since the mystical body of Christ is — 
unity, all in that body can in their way take their share i 
that offering. As St Clement of Rome wrote in th 
first century, ‘Let each of you, brethren, in his own orde 
give thanks unto God, maintaining a good conscience an 
not transgressing his appointed place in the litur : 
The chief place is that of our divine Head, Jesus Christ 
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e offers now, as he offered on Calvary. His body on earth 
rough its official representative at the altar, the priest 
ho stands in the place of Christ and is Christ’s instru- 
ent, makes the visible offering on earth in Christ’s name. 
hrist’s offering is visible in and through the priest. It is 
eal and personal in its invisible reality, for Christ offers 
imself eternally, never ceasing the inward oblation of 
alvary on our behalf. And Christ is there on the altar 
terceding for us. We, his members, make our personal 
ontribution by our personal act of offering ; and this we 
© continuously through the mass, joining in the prayers 
r associating ourselves internally in whatever way we can 
ith the great Action taking place at the Altar. 
This explanation of what we offer, and how, seems to be 
ne which can be adapted to any of the current theories 
f the essence of the Mass. I suggest that here is something 
hich we can all agree upon, something which will help 
d focus devotion. And I would take this further on the 
nes of that theory, not yet universally accepted, which 
now fairly generally agreed to be the one supposed by 
t Thomas. This is called the sacramental theory. It does 
ot seek to find any offering or immolation in the Mass of 
ne same nature as the offering and immolation on Calvary. 
Calvary was an absolute sacrifice, a sacrifice in its own 
ight, perfect, complete, eternal, needing no repetition. 
Il that is required after Calvary is a sacrifice which has 
1 its sacrificial value from re-presenting or presenting 
alvary to us, so that we may join with it. For, as the 
founcil of Trent reminded us, we are all bound to make 
r own private act of sacrifice, and to unite ourselves 
ith the great public act of Christ. We cannot be present 
Calvary, since we cannot transcend time and place. But 
jhrist, the victim of Calvary, still exists, and he has the 
wer of transcending place. Moreover his sacrifice still 
dures in its efficacy. He still offers himself to his Father 
or us, as the victim who died for us on the Cross. All that 
needed for us to join him is that he should make himself 
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present to us, in such a way as to remind us of Calvary ana 
through his priest, offer himself sacramentally. The sacrr 
ment consists of the priest and the sacramental presena 
under forms which represent his Body as separated fro» 
his Blood. This is a sacramental representation of tk 
sacrifice of the Cross. Since it is instituted by God to cop 
tain the whole virtue of Calvary for our benefit, it is: 
sacrament which not only represents but contains all tl 
reality of the Victim, and all the efficacy of his sacrifice 
Without the Cross, it would be valueless; with the Cross 
its value is limitless. 

It differs from the other sacraments in that it looks i 
two directions, towards God and towards man. Like tH 
other sacraments, it applies the merits of Christ 1 
mankind, both through Holy Communion and throug 
sacrificial intercession. Unlike the other sacraments, it take 
up our poor offering of bread and wine, and of ourselve: 
together with our whole being, our actions and possession: 
and spiritually transforms them, as it were, into the Boc 
and Blood of Christ, so that we are enabled to offer to tH 
Father in Christ a perfect sacrifice. It not only gives to v 
what we need; but enables us to give to the Father. Wit 
supreme divine urbanity, God fills us with gifts so thi 
we can come before him, no longer merely as poc 
presen: but as beloved members of his Son, Jaden wit 
riches. 


A NOTE 
By DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


In order to take up relevantly what seem to me th 
important points in Mgr Davis’s article, I must recapitulat 
briefly the view which the article criticizes. This view 
progressively rather than consistently expressed in my tw 
articles: in the first I had not seen all the way, so that th 
second corrects as well as complements it. I started b 
insisting that the Mass is an offering of bread and wine 
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hatever else it is and although the other things that it is 
ay constitute the more important part. I found it incon- 
stent with the liturgical language that the bread and wine 
hould be replaced by another object of offering, the 
sody and Blood. Accordingly I considered the latter as 
acrificial not in the sense in which anything we offer is 
acrificial but in a unique yet plenary sense. The Body and 
slood, I said, belong to the divine acceptance and con- 

mation of sacrifice rather than to its offering: and | 
stanced a line of thought traceable in our liturgy, which 
onnects consecration of the gifts with their acceptance. 
was in this sense, rather than in the sense of our offer- 
ng, that they were sacrificial. | then saw, however, that 
his dual reading of the word ‘sacrificial’ strains the sense 
»f words more than they will bear; if the Body and Blood 
re sacrificial at Mass, then our offering must have to do 
vith the Body and Blood. How was this to be reconciled 
vith my earlier conclusion which still seemed to me in- 
‘scapable though now, manifestly, incomplete? A way of 
oing this now suggested itself which seemed to bring 
put the Mass’s character as something unique in the order 
of offering and sacrifice and at the same time fulfilling that 
order as no other sacrifice does. Our offering, I now saw, 
s related to the Body and Blood not actively but passively. 
nan ordinary sacrifice it is our offering of things that con- 
titutes those things sacrificial: in the unique and only 
yerfect sacrifice it is the intrinsic sacrificiality of the object 
which wholly qualifies our offering; so that the latter, 
while maintaining its ritual and active relation to the 
rifts in their natural quality, is wholly transformed by 
ihe unique sacrifice of which it is now the offering. In 
»ther words, the act of offering in the Mass derives its 
whole propriety from the intrinsic sacrifice with which it 
brought into relation, and manifests that propriety 
visibly in the offering of gifts. This, I argued, is the sense of 
offering the Body and Blood’: not an act of offering which 
night bear on any object and here happens to bear on the 
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Body and Blood, but an act receiving a unique sense fror 
a unique object. And since, here as elsewhere in o 
Christian mysteries, “unique sense’ means also ‘plenar 
sense’, it involves no complication of the single act t 
say that it maintains within this consummating wholenes 
its ordinary sense—which it manifests in relation to th 
gifts. Thus we need not say, as exegesis of the differe 
types of terminology to which Mgr Davis refers (p. 121) 
that our prayers refer sometimes to the bread and win 
and sometimes to the Body and Blood, but that they expres 
always the same single act of offering with a difference onl 
of emphasis: they describe it sometimes in its immediate 
liturgical form, sometimes in its theological wholeness; 
The whole question is, then: not, whether we offer tha 
Body and Blood, but in what sense we offer them. Wha 
does it mean to say that we offer them? 

As far as I can see, Mgr Davis never examines this 
question. He provides a most valuable collection 0: 
citations to show that we do, according to the best 
tradition, offer the Body and Blood. But he assumes that 
‘offer’ here has no further depth of sense than it has in 
‘we offer bread and wine’ or, for that matter, in ‘we offer 
bullocks’. If we leave ‘offer’ without the special sense 
which it acquires at Mass, we are left with an unresolved 
dualism: the act of offering, not enriched in its sense by 
Body and Blood, cannot be a single act having in itself 
two levels (the ‘liturgical’ and the ‘theological’), but is 
confined to a single level where it can only oscillate, as it 
were, between two objects. Mgr Davis insists that sim- 
plicity is the fundamental requirement for a treatment of 
the Mass. While I could hardly claim for my way of writing 
about it that it is simple, I submit that in my view it is 
possible to show that in offering Mass we are about one 
single thing—and that is surely the simplicity that we 
require. 

The objection remains, of course: locating the 
uniqueness of the eucharistic sacrifice not merely in the 
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ing offered but in the very sense of offering itself, in 
ying that ‘offering’ has a special sense in the Mass, are 
u not evacuating the simple statement that we offer the 
dy and Blood? We touch here on a fundamental question 
theological method which, I think, underlies the whole 
this discussion. In using human concepts to express 
e mysteries of faith, do we not always understand those 
ncepts in a special! sense? It is the paradox of the 
ristian mysteries that this refinement has nothing esoteric 
out it: that this ‘special sense’ is really wider than the 
dinary sense. In saying, for instance, that the term 
erson’ used in Trinitarian theology has not simply the 
dinary sense of the word (that the word has to be under- 
od analogically), I am not evacuating the statement that 
ere are three persons in God. On the contrary, the 
story of dogma shows that our conception of human 
rsonality has been immensely deepened by this analo- 
cal use of the term to describe the Trinity. In other 
ords, the fact that the mysteries do not simply verify, or 
nform to, the requirements of the terms used to express 
sem, carries us on to that deeper verification which is 
Ifilment. Thus, to give a unique sense to ‘offer’ in the 
ass is to approach that uniqueness of the Mass- offering 
hich is also its inclusiveness. Here, we realize, is the 
fering, not merely an example of sacrifice, albeit a 
blime one, but the fulfilment of the whole idea of 
crifice. The object of all our theological and liturgical 
dy of the Mass must be to press towards this unique and 
enary sense of sacrifice which the Mass embodies. 

May I, in conclusion, take up Mgr Davis on a point of 
tail? He says that the term hostia is not found referring 
a non-living offering (e.g. bread and wine) before the 
ghth century. Yet is it not a fact that the phrase sanctum 
crificium, immaculatam hostiam was inserted by Pope Leo I 
) qualify the sacrifice of Melchisedech, the goodness of 
a was being denied by the Manichees? 
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Mgr Davis replies : 

Dom Sebastian asks me in what sense we ‘offer’, to m 
mind. I can see no difficulty here. To ‘offer’ is to ‘give 
Offering differs from offering by the nature of the g3 
offered, its acceptance, and the spirit in which it is don 
The only thing peculiar about the mass is that the extern 
manner of offering is sacramental. Sacrifices pleasing 
God, whether real or sacramental, must be offered in tk 
manner he prescribes. 

In the mass, the liturgy surely extends beyond what: 
essential to the mass as a sacrament. The mass as tl 
sacrament of Calvary can be celebrated in a prison cam? 
deprived of its ‘liturgy’—or, if you like, its non-essenti 
liturgy. The formal offering of bread and wine seems 
me non-essential, having value as focusing our contributid 
as individuals and as the Church. The essential part 
the mass is when we in Christ (our Priest) give to Ga 
the Father Christ’s Body and Blood as our victim (ti 
victim of Calvary, the only sacrifice of the New Testamen 
to pay God our sacrificial dues (both as sinful creatur 
and as Christ’s members). In doing this we give ourselv 
and the Church as co-victim. 

The use of hostia by Leo I in reference to Melchis 
dech’s sacrifice has a special history. It refers back to 
Cyprian (Ep. 63, 5), who is thinking (a) of the types 
Christ’s sacrifice ; and (b) of Prov. 1x, 2, which he quote 

[It may be suggested that, since we cannot (strict 
speaking) give anything to God except (in a sense) ou 
selves, ‘the essential part of the mass’ is rather to | 
described as our action of offering ourselves under tl 
form of bread and wine and Christ’s acting upon u 
uniting us with his sacrifice, under that same form. Ar 
since the joining of external to internal is not just an ‘ai 
but the essence of Christianity, it might seem to endang 
the notion of Christian liturgy to describe our extern 
offering as ‘non-essential’.—ep.] 
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IY. THOMISTIC PROBLEMS 
By DOM JAMES MITCHELL 


HE arguments of St Thomas have given rise to three 
problems: what is the value to be attributed to them, 
whether they set in nature a right to grace, and 
hether they demonstrate the supernatural mystery of 
e beatific Vision. These problems are intimately con- 
cted, and their solution gives a clearer understanding 
the original argument. 
| The first is perhaps the most difficult of the three, and 
will help if the two forms of the argument are examined 
parately. 
The first proof analyses the very nature of a natural 
sire, and is able to infer the possibility of the Vision 
cause it is of the essence of every natural desire to tend 
what is a possible perfection of the nature. The proof 
oves in necessary matter, therefore, and so it is a 
monstration in the full meaning of the word. 
The second differs from the first in not proceeding in 
ecessary matter. The Vision is not implied in the 
finition of human nature, as it is implied in the divine 
ature; it is not a ‘property’ of human nature, thateissele 
‘not the object defining the faculty; this object is for 
quinas the essence in general, not that particular essence 
hich is God. As the Vision is not necessarily involved 
human nature, the relation of nature to the Vision 
nnot be necessary—it is possible. This does not mean 
at we can doubt the value of the argument, that the 
nclusion may be true or may not; it means that we can 
quite certain that the Vision is an end possible to human 
ature, an end of human nature, but not the necessary and 
xclusive end. It is not therefore a demonstration of the 
fision as the only end to which in fact man is ordered, but an 
rgument of harmony, persuasive but not conclusive. In order 
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to prove demonstratively that in fact the Vision is the on 
end of man it is necessary to prove that his native force 
are sufficient to elicit it; it is already certain t 
absolutely speaking, he can attain it, but the means hav 
not been considered. The desire shows a tension in natux 
for the Vision, but it does not decide the next question 
which is: is there adequate power in nature, is the objee 
proportioned to the forces of human nature ? To soly 
this point it will be necessary to examine the power « 
the intellect in relation to this particular object, and 
there is sufficient power, then the Vision will be the e 
of man; if there is not sufficient power, then the end wi: 
be beyond man, it will be a ‘superhuman’ end needi 
superhuman power for its obtention. 

That this distinction, between what the natural desin 
proves and what it does not prove but leaves undecidec 
is the doctrine of St Thomas is clear from the contex 
of the arguments. In the Ja pars after assigning the Visic 
to man as his end, he asks whether it can be attained E 
forces that are native to him, viribus naturalibus. Unless bh 
is being incoherent, it must be admitted that he infer 
from the desire a radical power of achieving the Visior 
not necessarily a power adequate to achieve the Visior 
the question of proportion is not decided by the desir 
but by the relation between the faculty and its prope 
object. In the above mentioned text of Virt. in comm 
after proving that the end of man is the Vision by meat 
of the natural desire, St Thomas goes on to say that th 
Vision is quite above the forces of man and so he nee 
other forces to gain it: necessarium est esse aliquas homin 
perfectiones quibus ordinetur ad finem supernaturalem, qu 
excedant facultatem principiorum naturalium hominis. H 
autem esse non posset, nisi supra principia naturalia aliqt 
supernaturalia operationum principia homini infundantur a De 

This is in agreement with what Aquinas has writte 
in the Ja-Iae on that passion called desire (q. 30 etc. 
Desire is different from hope in that it looks at its obje 
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solutely, without taking into consideration ways and 
eans: differt spes a desiderio vel a cupiditate, quae est de bono 
turo absolute (40, 1). The object is desired, but there 
ill remains the problem: can it be obtained by one’s own 
rces or only with the help of another? And at this stage 
esire passes into hope, for hope respicit ad bonum possibile 
. . secundum propriam virtutem or secundum virtutem alterius 
o, 2, ad rm). After all, this is surely the experience of 
veryone: we may desire something very passionately, 
d under the influence of this passion strive for that 
ing (desire is also a movement for St Thomas, desiderio 
. . moveatur ad inquirendum causas, Virt. in comm.); the 
hilosopher is impelled by the desire for truth to study, 
ut the desire itself does not give or even indicate the 
ossession of power sufficient to attain the object desired. 
eading the translation of Mgr Knox may inspire me with 
e desire to read the New Testament in the original, but 
at does not imply that I know Greek; however much I 
ay desire to fly, I cannot fulfil my wish without an 
roplane; if I wish to become a monk, I must find a 
onastery. The strength of the desire will be the measure 
f the effort to gain the object desired, but the means 
sed in this effort cannot be inferred from the desire, nor 
oes the fact that I desire something prove that I shall 
ossess it, even if that thing is just what my nature demands 
complement.! 
This leads to the second difficulty. The Vision has been 
roved to be the ultimate beatitude of the created being, 
et not possible to achieve by created forces alone; it is 
esired naturally, yet needs an aid not provided for by 
iP, de Lubac assumes that it does, but says that, as all man has is from God, 
e desire shows not a claim on God, but God’s claim on man. This is open to 
vo objections: it does not answer the question, since human nature has a 
ht to the natural concursus, precisel because it is an es a part of nature 
from the Creator, and this is just the point that is to be decided in the case 
the Vision ; and secondly St Thomas proves that man is immortal using the 
tural desire (Ja, 75, 6), but that surely does not mean that man must live 
ever only because God claims it of him. Man is immortal because existence 


per se possessed by his form, just as a circle is necessarily round, to use the 
ressions of Aquinas. 
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nature—it needs grace. Does not this mean that tk 
natural desire postulates grace, has a right to it in the se 
that it manifests an exigentia of the natural to be complete 
by the supernatural ? 

Does the word ‘desire’ imply right, does ‘naturas 
imply right, does natural desire imply right 21 

As far as the meaning can be judged from dictionarie: 
it must be said that neither ‘desire’ nor ‘natural’ include 
the meaning of jus or implies a debitum. This can 
verified in Lewis and Short (ed. 1945), in Freund, in tht 
Medieval Latin Word List (1934) and in the Glossarium « 
Dufresne-du Cange. Only in the Supplementum to the laa 
mentioned is there an example of ‘desire’ with thi 
meaning of right; actio in jure, qua quis rem velut ad | 
pertinentem repetit, but this is more than a century afte 
the death of Aquinas. Nor is desire now given such\ 
connotation, at least not in the Vocabulaire . . . de i 
Philosophie of Lalande (1947), not in current Frenc 
according to Littré and the dictionary of the Académie, nc 
in English according to the O.E.D. The same applies t 
the ‘nature’. At most it means what is an integral « 
essential part of something, and so is susceptible of th 
connotation of right, but this meaning would have to b 
established not on the meaning native to the word but o 
the particular way in which it is used in a given contey 
(and was in fact very often given to it in the later cor 
troversies on grace during the sixteenth century). 

St Thomas follows the meaning given in the dictionarie: 
as far as can be judged from the Lexicon recently publishe 
by Defferari, Barry and McGuiness. There is no reason t 
read the meaning of right into the texts in which St Thoms 


1St Thomas proves that the Vision is the end of man, that man is immortz 
and that he will rise from the dead by the natural desire he has for these thr 
perfections. He never determines the precise relation of human nature to the 
perfections by means of an analysis of the desire, but by an analysis of form 
causality. He thinks, therefore, that the desire is not able to give this knowledg 
It is interesting to note that man has a right to immortality, but certainly not 
either the resurrection, preternatural perfection, or the Vision, supernatus 
perfection. The desire is indifferent to these precisions. 
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ets out the argument of the natural desire; on the con- 
rary, we have just seen that the desire, being an act that 
egards its object absolutely, abstracts from such pre- 
ision; it does not even prove that the subject of the 
esire and its object are properly proportioned, since St 
homas asks, immediately after proving that the Vision 

a perfection possible to man and in fact his destiny, 
hether man has sufficient vires to attain it. It is well 
own also that he teaches that there is no proportion 
etween nature and the supernatural, the latter being 
bove the former quasi improportionabiliter. 

I think, then, it must be said that the objection that the 
roof if demonstrative sets in nature an exigentia of grace 
hows that it has been misunderstood, and the terms, so clear 
© us now, and so clear to the contemporaries of Aquinas, 
ave been given a particular meaning that in fact is found 
nly in certain authors long after the thirteenth century. 

The last difficulty raised against the proof is raised 

because it proves the real possibility of what is in fact a 
upernatural mystery. It is serious, because possibility is 
attribute of the essence: that is possible which is 
somposed of elements that form an adequate principle of 
xistence. To demonstrate that something is possible, 
therefore, it is necessary to enter the essence, to analyse 
ts principles, and judge their coherence. If the arguments 
rove possibility, then the essence of a supernatural 
mystery has been penetrated by reason on its own forces ; 
d this is condemned by the Vatican Council. 
There have been various replies, one of the best being 
chat given by Fr Finili: the demonstration is ad absurdum, 
at is indirect and negative. It attains the supernatural 
nly indirectly and negatively. This has often been said 
n defence of other demonstrations defending the reason- 
tbleness of faith. But it is valid only for the first form of 
e argument, the form that appears only twice in St 
thomas, while the positive form appears five times. And 
-his seems to conclude directly to the possibility. 
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In fact there are two ways of conceiving the Beati 
Vision, each with its proper medium. Revelation, wit 
the Divinity as medium, teaches that the object of t 
Vision is the Trinity of divine Persons in the unity of thei 
Nature, and that the power by which the Vision i 
elicited is derived from this inner life of God, grace tha 
is a participation in the life of Christ, leading to the light 
of glory. Reason, with being as its medium, teaches tha 
the object of the Vision is the Essence of the First Cause 
known in itself or as beyond all created symbols; and t 
extra help necessary for eliciting this act—help that is nc 
owed to nature—must be a divine influence similar to 
natural concursus by which all acts are performed. Th: 
two views of this same reality are infinitely different. B 
revelation the mystery is known, however obscurely) 
from the inside, in what constitutes it really—the inne: 
principles are properly given; whereas reason gives 
view of the mystery from the outside, Revelation give 
knowledge of the essence of the mystery in its intrinsi: 
principles (the Trinity and the light of glory), and so th: 
possibility it discerns can be called an intrinsic possibility 
Reason gives knowledge of the essence of the myster 
through principles (the First Cause and the supernatura 
concursus) that are not sufficient to express formally it 
inner principles but only materially, so that the possibility i 
denotes can scarcely be called the same—it should bs 
called rather an external possibility. Nor is it possible te 
pass to the former by means of the latter: being will neve 
be a medium adequate to unveiling the divinity, usin; 
these terms in the sense given to them by St Thomas it 
his definition of theology. The essence of the mystery stil 
remains veiled. Further, knowledge of the existence o 
the Vision depends on knowledge that God has in fac 
decided to grant the help needed; this is known by faith 
but reason can go no farther than seeing that such a he} 
is needed but is a pure favour—it is not able to penetrat 
the intentions of God. Reason therefore cannot prove th 
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xistence of the mystery. Both essence and existence 
emain beyond the reach of reason; the condemnation is 
ertainly not incurred. 

Does that mean that the philosopher must renounce the 
esire of an end which he sees to depend on a pure favour 
God, and strive to order his life according to an end 
rithin his own resources, a natural end? This seems to be 
ken for granted by all those who think that man has two 
ds, natural and supernatural, but this is not at all evident. 
here is no doubt in the philosopher’s mind that it is only 
i the Vision that he can obtain perfect felicity, rest and 
erfection; this is supremely desirable, even if he is not 
re that it will be granted to his effort. As far as he can 
idge from the desire, this is probable, and the more he 
onsiders the goodness of God, the more probable it must 
eem. In contrast with the Vision any other achievement 
ales into insignificance: a natural end would exert 
arcely any ‘pull’ in comparison with that of the super- 
atural end. If, therefore, man is to lead a life according 
» the will of his Creator as manifested in creation then 
will be wise to look forward to the Vision as reward 
ite gratuitously granted.1 
This seems to be the thought of St Thomas in the long 
earch undertaken in the third book of Contra gentiles, 

ap. XXV-L. The last chapter states with all possible 
larity that no other motive exercises so great and 
eneficent an influence, no other desire leads so far, nullum 
11 P. de Lubac says that the desire manifests the vocation of God, and so lays 
an under the obligation of striving for the Vision. It is true that it manifests an 
tention of God, but it does not manifest the exclusive intention of God. This is 
tar from the foregoing. It might be called a ‘general vocation’, or an antecedent 
ill of God, in the sense of being a call which does not include necessarily the 
leans to follow it. It does not lay a strict obligation on man, unless he knows 
fat the call is accompanied by sufficient help to enable him to attain this end ; 
at is, he cannot be obliged unless the vocation carries grace with it. If P. de 
bac implies that grace is inferred from the desire, then his inference would 
} difficult to reconcile with the fact that it is impossible to prove the existence 
a mystery: and I do not think that is his intention. It can therefore be an 
opel de Dieu’ not necessarily accompanied by grace ; God does not oblige man 
ithout giving him sufficient help, so the vocation would not be, properly 
eaking, obligatory. 
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alium desiderium tam in sublime ferat; and that anyone settii 
felicity in any other thing should be ashamed of himsel 
erubescant igitur qui felicitatem hominis, tam altissime sita: 
in infimis rebus quaerunt. It is still disputed whether 
Thomas ever thought that there was a natural end for maz 
and it is not easy to decipher his doctrine on this poir 
But one thing is abundantly clear, that he was not reah 
interested in it, and that when he does mention it— 
the texts cited do in fact refer to a natural last end—t 
does so only d propos of a particular case. It is never p3 
forward as a norm of human action, or a motive. If ] 
thought it important he would surely have spoken mo) 
clearly, as he is almost invariably careful to give what I 
considers the important elements of a problem. 

The knowledge desired is not an arid and abstra: 
knowledge: it is a vision, that is an intuition. There is n 
intermediary serving the mind as medium, nothing th: 
would separate the seer from the seen. It is therefoo 
what is called a concrete knowledge, that is, the ver 
being of the object is grasped in itself. It means the pens 
tration or possession of the object in itself by the subject 
and where the object and subject are persons, the visic 
means personal possession of one by the other, mutu. 
possession. 


A NOTE 
By DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


It is not my intention in this brief note to discuss wh: 
‘a natural desire for the Beatific Vision’ has meant to ar 
of the theologians, mediaeval or modern, to whom Dot 
Mitchell has referred, or to discuss the orthodoxy of ar 

* P. de Lubac strongly advocates the complete suppression of the natural em 
In fact it is his preliminary thesis: there is no natural end; therefore the e: 
shown by the desire, supernatural though it may be, is the only end and therefo 
obligatory on man, It is better to admit that the question of the natural end 


simply outside the question of the natural desire; it affords no evidence eith 
for or against it. 
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ew on this subject. All that I propose to do is to consider 
rtain positions which Dom Mitchell has taken up and to 
ggest that they lead to metaphysical difficulties of a kind 
hich seems to need a more careful examination than it 
mmonly receives, an examination which does not take 
e form simply of pointing out that these difficulties can- 
t invalidate a solution imposed (allegedly or in fact) 
t one which faces up to them on their own ground. 
The chief difficulty which seems to me to emerge from 
om Mitchell’s article is that we are expected to con- 
ntrate our attention upon the nature of man and not to 
irect it in any way to the nature of God in our search for 
lutions. An examination of human nature leads Dom 
itchell, if I understand him rightly, to the conclusion 
at the grace-less man will be aware that it is possible for 
od to raise him to the supernatural order and even highly 
obable that God intends to do so; the grace-less man 
vill have a desire that God should will to raise him in this 
yay, and it seems to follow that he will be in a frustrated 
ndition if this does not in fact occur. Yet he must face 
e possibility that it will not occur. This is a state of mind 
hich seems to me very difficult to imagine. The grace-less 
an would not be able, I suggest, to resist the con- 
lusion that God, being responsible for the emergence of 
ne desire, will not fail to satisfy it, if the necessary co- 
eration is forthcoming. (We can’t expect him to be 
jeterred by any theological implications of that 
onclusion. ) 

Another difficulty arises from the view that the ‘object 
efining the faculty’ (that of human knowledge, I take it) 
; ‘the essence in general, not that particular essence 
shich is God’. This could mean either that the object is 
oth the essence of God and other essences, or that it is 
ot the essence of God but only other essences. In the 
irst case it would be natural to conclude that God is the 
ind of human nature (even though as known and loved in 
n unsatisfying way) and that the other essences are only 
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means to the end, a conclusion which does not help D 
Mitchell’s argument. In the second case we should ha 
to say, so far as I can see, that grace-less man has 3 
knowledge of God at all and it becomes impossible to s: 
how he could be offered grace. Anyhow Dom Mitche 
would presumably dismiss such an interpretation 
unorthodox. 

To return to the main ‘issue, Dom Mitchell refers » 
P. de Lubac as holding that the existence of the desire 
question proves that the object of it will be in fa 
possessed, and in this connexion quotes him as stating th’ 
‘as all men has is from God, the desire shows not a claii 
on God, but God’s claim on man’. He remarks that P. o 
Lubac’s statement ‘does not answer the question’. If tk 
question envisaged by the statement were: ‘why does th: 
desire involve its fulfilment?’, obviously it would not. 
the question envisaged is (as one might suppose) : ‘how ca 
such a desire involve its fulfilment without setting up a clai. 
on God?’?, then Dom Mitchell’s distinction between 
natural concursus, which is a ‘right’, and a supernatur: 
concursus, which is not a ‘right’, does not seem to impos 
itself as invalidating P. de Lubac’s statement, but rathe 
brings us back to the difficulty of conceiving of a huma 
nature which has no ‘right’ to the fulfilment of its ir 
evitable or at any rate legitimate desire. But to talk abou 
‘rights’ at all in such a connexion is itself a source ¢ 
difficulty. To say that human nature has a ‘right’ to 
natural concursus would seem to mean only that it cannc 
persist in being without this, and that God will not an 
nihilate it (although it is not altogether clear that we ca 
lay that down absolutely)—not because it has a claim t 
existence but because God does not act in a capriciou 
and unreasonable way. (The fact that immortality—unlik 
the “graced state’-—does not depend on any choice of our 
surely entitles us to say that the ‘natural desire’ show 
God’s claim on man without one’s being obliged to plac 
immortality on the same footing. ) 
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Ido not propose to discuss P. de Lubac’s own argument. 
Jhat I wish to suggest is that the position which he is 
oted as defending is the position which it would seem 
tural to reach if we considered this question from God’s 
e, that is, bearing in mind the sort of person (so to say) 
at God is. And so when Dom Mitchell proceeds to 
scuss P, de Lubac’s statement solely in terms of human 
ture’s rights and constitution the metaphysician is 
turally dissatisfied. 
The real difficulties, then, of St Thomas’s view, as given 
Dom Mitchell, are not of the sort which can be solved 
consulting dictionaries. They concern the nature of 
od and the nature of man. A ‘call which does not include 
cessarily the means to follow it’ seems a very odd 
oceeding on God’s part. And I am the more puzzled 
Dom Mitchell’s doctrine about human nature when he 
Ils us in his last footnote that the question of the natural 
d is irrelevant to the question of the ‘natural desire’. 
r if it is possible for man not to have a supernatural end, 
Dom Mitchell insists, and if it does not make sense to 
y that a nature need not have an end at all, it must be 
ssible for man to have a natural one. But I have probably 
iled to follow the argument here. 
By concentrating on these difficulties I have hoped to 
mulate Dom Mitchell to give us further enlightenment, 
t to suggest that he has been unhelpful. On the con- 
ary, to take an example which seems to me outstanding, 
s discussion of the question whether the ‘natural desire’ 
monstrates a supernatural mystery is surely most 
luable. We may see, I suppose, in the distinction which 
draws between the two media, the difference between 
ie state in which the call of grace has been heard but not 
et accepted and the state which follows its acceptance. 
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Dom James Mitchell writes : 

Dom Illtyd’s Note is encouraging in that he does na 
seem to have any difficulty about the main line of m 
thought. On some points he has misunderstood me. |] 
my note I am seeking out the exact meaning P. de Luba 
gives to the words ‘vocation’ and ‘call’ to the Vision. 
vocation is normally understood to bring with it the mean 
necessary to follow it, the means necessarily followin 
the end. If P. de Lubac took vocation in this sense, the 
grace would be deduced necessarily from the desire fe 
the vision. This, however, he does not admit, and so H 
must mean that the vocation does not bring with it—-s: 
far as man would know—the necessary means. It remair: 
a call to man to do his best: facienti quod in se est, Deus ne 
denegat gratiam. God will grant the favour of man’s seein 
him ex congruo, taking that in a wide sense. I do not thim 
I attribute to the writer an absurd position; there are s: 
many graces we receive in that way. 

Surely I do not so direct attention to the nature of ma. 
as not to direct it ‘in any way’ to the nature of God. It 
impossible, for the very terms of the problem are th 
desire of man for God—for, as Dom Illtyd well says, th 

roblem concerns the nature of man and the nature c 
God. Without revelation, though, I do not see any bette 
means of knowing God and his intentions than throug 
creation: and in this case the medium required is, 
submit, the desire itself. In fact I did mention the fact the 
‘the more he (the philosopher) considers the goodness ¢ 
God, the more probable it must seem’ that God will grar 
the Vision. Perhaps I have not stressed this enough, but - 
was not my intention to work from the attributes of Go 
to man. Another can take up this line of investigation. 

In fact I limited my field to the immediate argument ¢ 
St Thomas or to the reality that is the desire, and to fou 
writers who seem to represent the main currents ¢ 
thought about it. I have tried to interpret them accurately 
as that is very important to the question, and I am gla 
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om Illtyd does not object to these interpretations. But 
ove all I was anxious to eliminate foreign matter from 
e debate. The question of natural desire is complex 
hough in itself, and one gets the impression that anything 
be brought from any part of theology or philosophy in 
1 effort to solve it; everyone at all familiar with the vast 
erature on the subject will, I think, agree. I aimed at 
lowing St Thomas’s text to speak for itself. 
This will help to explain my last footnote, which has 
used some difficulty. Certain theologians use their 
ynviction about the natural end of man as a principle for 
iterpreting the natural desire. This can be worked out 
quite different ways. For example, it is said that man 
as no purely natural end, but the Vision to which the 
esire tends is an end, and since man must have an end, 
nis supernatural end must be the exclusive one. Others 
ave started from the supposition that man has a natural 
hd, and so any other end can be only an alternative goal 
hich it is in a sense), a goal set for man wholly from the 
utside (like an invitation to a party), and this is not true. 
have tried to give reasons in the first part of this study to 
now that the question: has man a natural last end? is 
atside the question of the natural desire, and one which 
ply does not help in the least to solve it. This is not a 
atter of logic only; it is in the very nature of the desire 
self. This is a primary datum, and gives a view of man 
hat no other thing gives; it is a fact to see, not a con- 
jusion the premises of which are the natural end or 
bediential capacity of man. And as it is a fact, it is seen 
y from the right angle, when extraneous material has 
een cleared away. 
‘It is this same wish for economy that made me say so 
tle about the relation of the intellect to its object. In 
ese texts St Thomas says that the object defining the 
tellect is the ‘essence’, and, through or in the essence, 
he divine essence; there is a distinction between appre- 
lending a thing, and apprehending it as an effect. In fact, 
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of course, in grasping a being as an effect, one grasps tk 
cause; in the thing as effect something outside that thiti 
is grasped. So it seems to me that it is scarcely possi 
to see the thing-plus-its-cause unless the thing has bee 
seen alone. Dom Illtyd is familiar with the words of 
Thomas: cognoscere Deum esse in aliquo communi, sub quadc 
confusione, est nobis naturaliter insertum, inquantum sc. De 
est hominis beatitudo: homo enim naturaliter desiderat beau 
tudinem, et QUOD NATURALITER DESIDERATUR «+ 
HOMINE NATURALITER COGNOSCITUR ab eodem. S$ 
hoc non est simpliciter cognoscere Deum esse . . . (Ia, 2, 1, é 
1m). There arises the question: how must this distinctic 
be characterized? Is this knowledge of God that is natu 
to man a kind of intuition or is it a process of reasoning 
A difficult question, but I think it is not at all necessa: 
to solve it in order to understand what is the natun 
desire ; either solution will do. 

I agree with Dom Illtyd that it is ‘a source of difficultt 
to talk of ‘rights’ in this connexion, perhaps the source | 
difficulty—a difficulty to be solved, not shelved. I mu 
ask to leave aside the question of immortality and tk 
concursus, as I hope to be able to explain that ful 
elsewhere ; it is not an integral element of my study. 

The last difficulty is : if man is not raised to the supe 
natural order, he will be in a ‘frustrated’ condition. I a 
not quite sure what strength should be given to that wore 
Because the desire for the Vision is in the very nature « 
man, the Vision will always claim him. Without positiy 
revelation from God, man cannot know whether th 
Vision is in fact his unique destiny ; and I have explain« 
that case. But there are those in Limbo who know tl 
existence of the Vision, and who know also that it 
denied to them. What do they feel ? St Thomas w 
asked this question at least twice, and he has given tv 
different answers. In the second book of the Sentence 
d. 33, q. 2, ad 2m, he says that the wish would be in the 
will, but rather as a velleitas than as a voluntas, because it 
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shed for not simply as possible, but if it were possible. 
is interesting to note that the natural desire for the 
sion does not appear in that work. Later on, however, 
er he had several times expounded the natural desire, 
writes that this lack of the Vision would be felt as the 
Idest of all pains—but it would be pain all the same 
e Malo, q. 5, art. 1, ad 3m). Man could console himself 
th the conviction that the infinite goodness of God 
ows best, that his judgements are all-wise but inscrutable. 
That seems to me to be the obvious answer. Man is a 
ative being, and his felicity surely is naturally only 
ative: But the felicity given by the Vision is absolute, 
so it calls to him. It calls to him in any case, since 
call is in his very substance; it is given with his vital 
ergies, and to deny that call is to pervert nature: hence 

unlimited wrong done to man by such doctrines as 
mmunism. And this tension is such that it gathers up 
the energies of man—for it places before itself as end 

Absolute. Perhaps that is why St Thomas wrote 
ply that it is ‘in man’ or in his ‘substance’. It is this 
t I wished to show, this fundamental relation of nature 
supernature, and show it by means of the extraordinary 
g that isa natural desire for what is in fact supernatural. 
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THE APOSTOLATESOER 
Tbe ASE Ys 


By JOHN M. TODD 


upon the importance of the layman. The doctrir 

background to the lay apostolate has been elaborat 
on many occasions from many points of view. To tak 
recent example, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW published Id 
spring an article entitled The Priesthood of the Faithful 
Mgr H. F. Davis, D.p. What has been the result of the 
impressive statements ? Only too often a mountain 
documentation has produced the ridiculous mouse 
another official Catholic society, fully constituted wii 
ecclesiastical approbation, achieving very little, and som 
times adding further to the divisions already existing 
the parish. In many quarters the indispensable nature 
a truly lay apostolate has not been realized; the doctrin 
explanation of the vocation to such an apostolate has n: 
been grasped. Since the actual need has often not bee 
noticed, an inductive approach to the problem will | 
best. Two examples may help to indicate the preci 
character and the special features of the apostolate whic 
is required of the layman. 

The first example comes from the town. It is commo: 
place to say that there is in the world to-day a new uni 
as a result of modern facilities of communication. 
particular, industrial workers of all kinds are becomii 
steadily more and more conscious of their membership 
a class of people which extends throughout the worl 
This consciousness is generating a will towards unity. TI 
natural solidarity of all human beings and their desire f 
communion with each other is crystallizing into a mystiq 
of fraternity between all industrial workers. Communis 
has done much to encourage this mystique, directing it 


Fe many years Catholic writers have been insisti 
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ays convenient to its own policies. This consciousness 
unity is based on elements in human nature which are 
turally good; and potentially it is part of the fulfilment 
God’s plan of love for the world, his plan of unity for 
e whole human race in Christ. How can this truth be 
ought to the workers? There is only one way. The fact 
this potentially world-wide Christian unity as a plan of 
ve has to be visible to them every day in the lives of those 
orking companions who are Christians. This unity must 
; seen to be the true fulfilment of the fraternal mystique 
hich they already know, seen to be potentially universal, 
be a plan of love for all mankind, not merely for 
e class at the expense of others. The achievement 
this can only come from a Christian identification 
the layman with his environment, his use of it for his 
spiritual life. The layman needs the priest, as every 
ristian does, and needs help to see how to use his 
vironment. But no priest can do the work itself; no 
ount of preaching, not even the desperate and some- 
es necessary remedy of the priest-workman, can be a 
rmanently satisfactory answer. Any answer brought in 
m outside is inadequate; the only adequate answer is a 
ompletely incarnate one developed through to suffering 
d death, given by the worker himself in his own environ- 
ent. (The detailed application involves working, out a 
ristian approach to conditions of work, responsibility, 
orks councils, etc. A good deal of this has been done in 
gland by onlookers, and usefully, but very little by the 
iorkers themselves. These details, however, do not, 
yncern us here.) In fact it is a conception which is pro- 

dly Christian, and whose inspiration is the Gospel. 
spite of, perhaps because of, its simplicity, the concep- 
pn has been often almost obliterated by a proliferation 
official Catholic activities. However, the Young 
ristian Workers are grappling with the need; they are 
fact a pioneer example of an authentic lay apostolate. 
uch of this paragraph owes its inspiration to the words 
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of the founder of the Y.C.W. at the World Congress | 
the Lay Apostolate held in Rome in October 1951. 

The second example comes from the country. For: 
long time now in England groups of people have bee 
rediscovering that man has affinities with all create 
things, and that he needs to express his and their comme 
relationship to God in some form of sacrificial and sac 
mental action. This rediscovery has usually resulted on tk 
social level in some form of back-to-the-land and back-te 
the-crafts movement, accompanied, often, by some so 
of eclectic religion, roughly equivalent to the gnosticiss 
of the late Roman Empire. Just as the workers’ cop 
sciousness of unity is a valid experience, so also this cop 
sciousness of an organic affinity with other living thins 
and a desire to make common gestures with them is; 
valid experience. Just as the former is exploited by tH 
communists but finds its true fulfilment in the Christia 
worker, and in the Christian cell in the factory, so th 
latter, although at present dissipated in false mysticism: 
could find its true fulfilment in the Christian village, i 
Christian marriage, in the Christian family in the country 
Again the answer has to be lived. The Christian mu: 
identify himself with this valid experience of a need t 
return to the natural roots of society, and show its tru 
fulfilment ; in this case the liturgical traditions must k 
drawn on as fully as possible. Again the answer is easy t 
write up; in this case it has hardly begun to be lived, i 
England. In France the Young Christian Farmers (J.A.C. 
are grappling with the situation. 

Instaurare omnia in Christo does not consist in recitin 
the rosary, nor even in offering Mass, in a factory, but i 
using all creatures, all materials and all living things, wit 
a reverence for their own particular natures, and for th 
good of the human race, making them as completel 
available as possible to the human race whose destiny | 
to be the Totus Christus. 

A lay apostolate, then, has to be developed on ever 
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vel, physical, social, and spiritual. It needs chaplains 
ho are its servants in the real sense in which the Pope 
servus servorum Dei. It requires that the work itself should 
t be attempted by priests, that priests should allow 
e laity to do the work and that some priests should 
courage the work. For this it seems that there are at 
t two great needs. First, priests intending to work in 
rishes should receive a more specific training for giving 
proper spiritual formation to lay people, and for en- 
uraging them to use their own milieux to develop their 
iritual lives. Secondly, the life of the Church, the 
‘gy, must be available to lay people in such a way that 
eir spiritual lives are rooted in their parishes (or their 
ells’ or supra-parochial organizations, either of which 
ay have to take the place of a parish for lay apostles at 
es) and receive their seminal graces at the Sunday 
ass. The existing lack of spiritual formation and of 
per participation in the Church’s life are the two 
cipal facets of a basic ignorance of Catholic doctrine 
hich is certainly widespread amongst lay people through- 
at the Church. This ignorance was officially recognized 
Pope Pius X, who established the Confraternity of 
ristian Doctrine, now largely defunct in England, in an 
tempt to rectify the situation. But there can be little 
ubt to-day that this ignorance and its rectification is 
und up with the need for an apostolic and missionary 
tlook springing from a vital communal participation in 
4e Church’s liturgy and a deep spiritual acceptance of all 
e experiences of daily life. Let us look at the situation 
1 more detail. 
Little good is done by mere grumbling. But the situation 
ust be realized as it is if proper action is to be taken to 
ectify it. In many parishes in England any kind of apostolic 
rork has been looked on with suspicion, and occasionally 
as been virtually persecuted. There is reason for this. 
he lay people who have seen the need for apostolic 
btivity have often had more zeal than wisdom, because 
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they have not received any adequate training, or deeper 
ing of their spiritual lives. The more intelligent a 
prudent have suffered along with the others. And as; 
result the Catholic parish has not possessed that apostol 
spirit which is surely essential in a ‘secularized’ countr 
such as England is to-day. The apostolic outlook, one ma 
say, is an essential attribute of a parish which is to full 
its own vocation as a Christian community. Its absenc 
is in practice linked up with heavy lapsation amongst tk 
young and an over-emphasis on a material fagade. 
touch here on two other problems, that of the paris 
community itself, and that of the schools, both sphere 
in which the laity form the material of the subject unde 
consideration, and both spheres in which considerab> 
changes will be needed if the lay apostolate is to becom 
a reality. We return to the subject of the parish later. 
But the basic problem is the laity’s lack of a prope 
spiritual formation, a lack of knowledge that there is suc 
a thing as an apostolic call to every Christian, and a lac 
of anything which will enable the graces they receiv 
through Baptism, Confirmation, Matrimony and the Hol 
Eucharist to be continually deepened and to be realize 
as fully as might be. Only the individual with special gift: 
an occasional person, has the opportunity to achieve th 
deepening. The great majority of lay people have littl 
or no acquaintance with the ‘life of the Church’, i 
liturgical life, which was once the means of educating th 
faithful in the divine truths and at the same time inspirir 
them with a faith of a dynamic and apostolic characte 
and enlarging their personal spiritual experience. As 
result of this, the laity lack an integrated Christie 
approach to their problems, especially those extern 
problems which are specifically theirs. If they take « 
interest in Catholic social doctrine, it is apt to be dr 
lacking the fire of an apostolic activity, somewhat abstrac 
The final result is that the laity are only too oft 
treated like children by priests (a contributory reason, o1 
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gests with some trepidation, may be that the priests 
sre themselves treated like schoolchildren in the 
inaries), and not like rational creatures. One might 
nk this an elementary point, yet the Holy Father 
parently thought it worth making in his address to the 
legates at the recent Congress already referred to. 
> said that, when Bishops speak of the layman of Catholic 
tion as an instrument in their hands, the comparison 
st be understood thus: “that the ecclesiastical Superiors 
e him in the manner in which the Lord and Creator 
rational creatures as instruments, as second causes, 
lisposing of them with great favour’’ (Sap. 12, 18). Let 
em use these instruments then with a consciousness of 
eir grave responsibility, let them encourage them, 
ggesting enterprises to them and welcoming with good- 
Il the enterprises which they suggest, approving them 
broadmindedness according to their opportuneness. In 
cisive battles, it is often at the front that the most 
‘eful initiatives arise. The history of the Church offers 
sufficiently numerous examples of this.’ That such a 
ing still has to be said is some indication of the road 
ich has yet to be travelled. And one further piece of 
ankness must yet appear. 

\Seventy-four nations sent delegations to the World 
ongress of the Lay Apostolate—Conventus ex omnibus 
intibus laicorum apostolatui provehendo, as it was officially 
ed. Undoubtedly the resulting body of twelve 
dred people was reasonably representative of Catholic 
y people throughout the world. It was in fact treated 
‘such at the official Congress functions in Rome. On 
le second day of the Congress messages reached various 
legates, including a member from the English Dele- 
ition, asking them to come to a meeting which was to be 
ie inaugural meeting of the Commission of Conclusions, 
which they were to be the members. The commission 
as a working party whose task was to draw up a docu- 
‘ent to be submitted to the President of the Congress 
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as suitable for publication as the conclusions of t 
Congress, and also to draft a second brief document for t 
Holy Father. The chairman of this commission was 
layman ; the secretary and assistant secretary were pries 
At the first meeting, a draft of proposed conclusic 
drawn up by Mgr Pietro Pavan, a member of the cop 
mission, was put before the commission. Durin 
subsequent four days, groups of members of the cop 
mission were asked to fill out the various sections of tk 
document; nearly all this work was given to ecclesiastié 
members of the commission. It was made clear that tk 
was to be the document which was to go out to the won 
as embodying the conclusions of the deliberations at tt 
Congress, that substantial additions by way of practi« 
suggestions arising out of the work of the Congress wou 
not be accepted, and even that small additional phras 
attempting to make matters more precise would 
censored and possibily removed or weakened in the 
phraseology. These facts became clear as suggestions we: 
made, and as sentences which the commission had accept: 
were found to be missing from the document when 
returned from the typists. The second document, f 
the Holy Father, was intended to be less general, and 
was stated that it would be confidential and would n 
be printed. This was duly drawn up, but the same proce 
as before took place. Sentences which the commissic 
had accepted had disappeared when the docume 
returned from the typists’ office, and members of t 
commission who enquired about this were given — 
understand that the subjects referred to were banne 
(The subjects are amongst those referred to in this article 
The commission was thus prevented from saying what 
wished to the Holy Father. 

It will be clear that the real need for the lay apostole 
and the actual meaning of the many definitions which 
has received is not yet grasped by many people. If th 


article is taken merely as an anti-clerical grumble it w 
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ave failed in its purpose. The contentions are that the 
yman needs the priest, that each needs the co-operation 
f the other, and that neither is able to fulfil his apostolic 
cation without the complementary work of the other. 
point which may have to be emphasized and developed 
the future, in this work of co-operation, is that the 
ity have to provide the material, the facts, on which 
e priests’ moral teaching is based. It may be that more 
equent lectures in seminaries by lay people on their 
tual situation, on their work problems, and on their 
ome problems, will be one answer. The mention of the 
ome raises the subject of marriage. In the development 
f a more widely understood theology of this sacrament 
riests need to know more precisely the material with 
hich they are dealing. There is a tremendous apostolate 
r the Christian layman here ; but he cannot help his non- 
hristian neighbours simply by quoting Casti Connubii. 
d the priest cannot give the Christian husband and wife 
truly incarnate understanding of the sacrament unless he 
ows more of their own problems and difficulties than 
e often does. But once the truths have come across to the 
Shristian husband and wife, they will see how to use 
heir daily occasions, the actual experiences of their 
married life together, to develop their own spiritual 
inderstanding and their love. Then they can become 
ostles. As with our two examples at the beginning of 
his article, the process must be a vital one; an apostle 
annot convince except with words that have the power 
f personal experience; and the key to this experience 
the Church’s teaching. 
The principal training of Jaymen must take place on 
the spot. But it is to be borne in mind also that the adult 
ducation movements give scope for prayer and study 
fourses at a centre where a vigorous community life helps 
0 give them the idea of a Christian community. The idea 
sf the ‘retreat’ needs to be developed and adapted to 
the needs of the ordinary layman who would find the 
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atmosphere of a religious retreat house too unusual. / 
Mr R. F. Trevett has pointed out in Towards a Cathoh 
People’s College (Sheed and Ward), the widesprez 
ignorance and shallowness of the lives of the Cathol 
laity need some such corrective as was afforded to tk 
clergy by the founding of the seminaries when they wer 
in a similar condition. Some such colleges as he outline 
may be part of the answer to that desideratum of Pius X’ 
still so strikingly unfulfilled: “what is most necessary . 
the present time is to have in every parish a group « 
laymen who are at the same time virtuous, well instructec 
determined, and really apostolic’. On the continer 
Catholics have been grappling with the problem fc 
years ; an indication of their achievement is the appearanc 
of a new periodical solely devoted to the subject « 
doctrinal formation for lay people, Lumiére et Vie (Sait 
Alban Leysse, Savoie). In England such periodicals ; 
The Life of the Spirit (Blackfriars Publications) and Ne 
Life (a Y.C.W. production) concern themselves to som 
extent with the same subject. And retreats and cours 
of a week or a week-end and summer schools of variov 
kinds are on the increase. 

But training through such courses or in a college, as 
rule, can only be a matter of occasional weeks or weel 
ends, or, perhaps once in a lifetime, of a month or twe 
Ultimately the layman must receive some adequate hel} 
such vitally applied understanding of the Church’s doctrin 
as he is able to receive, in the place where he lives. TI 
parish and the parish priest are of final importance. 

It is necessary, then, to say something more about th 
parish. As has been indicated already, in most parish 
the layman lacks any real status. The question of exact 
how this matter is to be rectified has yet to receive tl 
study it requires. But it seems clear that a much mo 
open mind will be needed in approaching the very vari 
problems of the Catholic parish in England to-day. 
might be that in big industrial parishes the curates wou 
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e to live in different parts of the parish and to offer 
s there; there can be little doubt that the presbytery 
a great barrier of a ‘class’ kind in these parishes. It 
y be that if this were done the priests concerned should 
ome more directly dependent on the parishioners 
d them for their food and clothing. This raises the 
stion of finance. It seems reasonable that the laity 
uld know the details of parish expenditure, and 
that they should expect to be consulted on finance 
general. Without relieving the priest of the ultimate 
ponsibility, a great deal of help could be given him by 
y advisory council, and certainly many present methods 
raising money made more efficient (and the tradition 
several collections and door money abolished). In 
icular it would be reasonable that the laity should 
e€ some say when money is collected and spent on 
urch furnishings of one kind or another. These are all 
mingly small points. But they illustrate what is in- 
lved in considering the layman’s status in the Catholic 
ish. By and large, if he is to be given his rightful 
tus and given the sort of training he needs as an apostle, 
will also need to be given a reasonable responsibility in 
e parish itself. The two things must obviously go 
ether. Many useful suggestions bearing on this subject 
e been made in a book called Vraie et Fausse Réforme 
ns l’Eglise by Yves M. J. Congar, o.p. (Editions du 
rf). On page 185 he writes: “There is need for ele- 
nts of a more communal and missionary kind within 
Church, for a better adaptation of our parishes, schools 
d other works, eventually a better organization of the 
nistry, and finally the building up of a more real 
ationship between the top and the bottom, with a 
tter understanding of the role of the laity in the ecclesias- 
tal organism’. 
Another French book provides a model of what must 
done for England. The Abbé Michonneau’s Revolution 
a City Parish (Blackfriars) ranges over all the activities 
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of a suburban working-class parish describing some of t 
measures which have been taken to revivify it. T. 
measures cannot be transferred in a lump to this countr 
A proper examination of the problem as it is in Engla 
has first to be made. In town and country alike t 
Catholic parish in England is failing radically in . 
work; it is not a living Christian community, and t 
signs of this are that it loses a very heavy number of th 

who are born into it, and that it seldom, of itself, attrac 
non-Catholics to it. Extreme measures may be requir: 
in some cases. One or two possibilities may be mentione 
Occasionally a very specialized sort of parish may be needi 
to deal with a particular area, such as that surroundii 
docks, or an isolated rural district. Small cells, or supe 
parochial organizations, may sometimes have to « 
duty in a semi-permanent or experimental way fi 
parishes (workers, or lay apostles working in the 
vocational organizations, in some cases, can hardly ew 
be present at the parish Sunday Mass, or at any pari! 
gathering). A suggestion which seems to be reasonab 
is that there should be once again permanent deaco: 
and sub-deacons in the parishes, these to be ordain 
from lay people in the parish who had proved themselvy 
as practising Christians over a number of years; they cou 
be given some brief training, and, in the case of deacon 
permitted to preach. It is the case that many parish pries 
now have to do work which would have been done - 
past times by clerics in minor orders. Another matte 
raised at the Congress, important in other countries, 

the fact that rich dioceses exist side by side with extreme 
poor ones, without any assistance being available fro 
one to the other. All this may seem far removed from # 
lay apostolate, and it may also seem impertinent for 
layman to speak of such subjects. But the subjects do 

fact concern lay people, for it is they who are ultimate 
affected. 


It is clear that all the problems we have mention 
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ate in one way or another to liturgical problems, and 
t all remedies must be rooted in a determination to 
ke the liturgy, and primarily the Sunday Mass, the 
t of Christian life. The liturgical and the spiritual 
blem receive a solution together when Mass is cele- 
ted for a Christian ‘cell’, in the industrial milieu, by a 
jest acting as chaplain (it must be noted that this is the 
ivity of an apostolic group bound together by a life 
shared experience; it is very different from the cele- 
tion of Mass in a factory by a priest coming specially 
the occasion, useful as this may be). A formula for 
lay apostolate which cannot be bettered was given by 
rdinal Suhard: ‘The Christian does not choose his 
thod; it is imposed on him by the environment of 
ich he is part, and it is the action of the leaven’. In his 
at pastoral Rise or Decline of the Church (Y.C.W. 
blication), Cardinal Suhard provided the basic prin- 
les for the making of that ‘ ‘‘Christian Summa’’ of 
world now taking shape’ which he declared to be 
e greatest service that can be rendered to the Church 
d her sons by the ‘intellectuals’. This pastoral will 
ay much study by those wishing to create a truly lay 
ostolate in England. 
On page 26 of his book, already mentioned, P. Congar, 
'p., says that it is no accident of history that the liturgical 
ival was the first of all the modern reforms ; he goes on: 
Ithough the liturgical movement in France has become 
any extent organic only recently, we may fairly say 
lt it declared itself at the outset with the C.P.L.1 (1943) 
something more than a movement for worship which 
uld be more intelligent and more of a community 
air; it was from the first in vital connexion with the 
byvement for a return to sources, to the Bible and to the 
hers, along with the rejuvenating of the sermon, the 
itechism, and of pastoral activities generally, which 
the most profound desiderata of the present apostolic 
deavour’. 
Centre de Pastorale Liturgique. 
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On page 50, speaking of the need for sincerity, 
writes: ‘People want an altar which is really an altar 
not a shelf for displaying flowers and statues, a vigil | 
Easter or Pentecost which is a vigil and not a morni. 
office to be hurried through’. And this reference allo 
us to end on a note of gratitude. The permission giv 
by the Holy Father in 1951 for the celebration of the Hc 
Saturday office as a real vigil, with its new form whii 
includes the renewal of baptismal vows, in the vernacull 
if wished, was greeted with enthusiasm by those of t 
faithful who were able to assist at the celebration. The 
pleasure and fervour was a striking proof of the need fi 
further changes of a similar kind making possible a prop» 
understanding of the liturgy and a reasonable participatic 
in it on the part of lay people; it was a sign that it is 
this point, before and above all, that the practical and fu 
participation of the laity in the apostolic work of tk 
Church will be reborn. 
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WORDS AND MEANING IN 
POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY-—I 


By J. M. CAMERON 


It cannot be deny’d that words are of excellent use, in that 
by their means all that stock of knowledge which has been 
purchas’d by the joint labours of inquisitive men in all ages and 
nations, may be drawn into the view and made the possession 
of one single person. But most parts of knowledge have been 
strangely perplex’d and darken’d by the abuse of words, and 
general ways of speech wherein they are deliver’d. 

George Berkeley 


ow are we to justify the earnest and severe attention 
given to problems of language by contemporary 
philosophers and by _ philosophically minded 
iterary critics such as Professor I. A. Richards and Mr 
illiam Empson? It is impossible to take one’s bearings in 
he present situation of philosophy without reflecting upon 
his question. That some of the preoccupations of such 
‘ritics as those I have mentioned are not very different 
rom the preoccupations of the professional philosophers 
suggested by Mr Empson’s latest book.! In it he dis- 
usses general theories of valuation and deals particularly 
ith the theory of ethics set out in Stevenson’s Ethics and 
Language. Further, it is evident that some of the linguistic 
mterests of contemporary philosophers have, directly or 
directly, been provoked by the celebrated distinction 
rawn by Professor Richards between ‘emotive’ and 
idescriptive’ or ‘referential’ uses of language. 
_ Attention to the problems of language may be justified 
n various ways, not all of them of equal interest to the 


1 The Structure of Complex Words by William Empson. Pp. 450 (Chatto and 
Windus) 21s. 
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philosopher. We may slide into the inquiry out of pus 
curiosity, much as some people take up bird-watchiii 
or the collection of engine-numbers. We may wish, 

teachers or preachers or politicians or broadcasters, © 
increase our rhetorical ability and carefully take to piec 
verbal structures of certain kinds—poems, comic stori 
sermons, and so on—in order to discover how the 
‘work’, that is, how they produce their observed effect 
Such a taking to pieces of verbal structures may often b 

venture of curiosity, but it may also have the intentic 
of increasing our enjoyment of, say, poetry, or of i 
proving our skill in the handling of words. Finally, w 
may wish to make certain comparisons. We may wish 1 
compare the structure of ordinary language with tH 
structure of a technical or semi-technical language | 
scientific or logical language, or a specialized philose 
phical language—the language of St Thomas or Spinoza 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus); or we may wish to compat 
one or other of these with the puzzling verbal structure 
of poetry and of other kinds of imaginative literature. TH 
making of such comparisons may have a philosophical « 
well as a grammatical (in the wide sense) intention an 
will certainly, whatever the intention, generate philosc 
phical problems. 

Interest in the philosophical implications of ordinar 
language is not so novel as it might seem. The Platoni 
dialectic and the ethical inquiries of Aristotle assume the 
in confused and obscure ways ordinary language state 
how things are, what is the case, in regard to a grea 
many matters. The task of the philosopher is to purify th 
terms and expressions in common use by revealing whe 
the ordinary man intends in a rather vague way to say whe 
he speaks of Justice and Virtue and Happiness and whi 
not. This very procedure suggests that ordinary language 
though one may have to begin one’s inquiry from it, i 
unsatisfactory as a medium for philosophical statement: 
If it is to be used at all, it must be as exemplifying th 
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zzles philosophers are interested in resolving or as 
malized in such a way that parts of speech and sentences 
e limited and precise meanings, not, as in the language 
itten and spoken by those who are not philosophers, 
efinite and shifting meanings. . 

Indeed, throughout the history of philosophy it has 
monly been taken for granted, rather lightly and with- 
t much serious inquiry, that ordinary language as it is 
inarily used is unsuited to philosophical discussion. 
w can one expect (it is argued) to discuss a question 
thin the field of epistemology or ethics if there is no 
ior definition of the terms to be employed? Unless one 
ows what is meant by ‘square’ or ‘red’ or ‘duty’ or 
tion’, argument will founder upon the ambiguities of 
terms. In so far as this is an argument for precision at 
beginning of a philosophical discussion, it seems to 
ke no sense. It is a proposal to play a game the con- 
tions of which are already determined. This game 
uld represent a certain kind of philosophical discussion ; 
t such philosophical discussion presupposes a prior dis- 
ssion about how the conventions are to be determined and 
at the point of playing the game is and whether or not 
lere is any point. 

One reason, though certainly not the only one, for our 
ding philosophical problems in perception, say, or in 
e moral life is that we find our ways of talking about 
ese matters unsatisfactory or puzzling. Our ways of 
king may be unsatisfactory or puzzling in more than 
e way. We may wonder if it is right to speak of the sun 
‘rising’ and ‘setting’ because we are presented with 
bnsiderations inclining us to believe that ‘really’ the 
rth is revolving round the sun. We do not suppose that 
ising’ and ‘setting’ are improper or inadequate as 
escriptions of what we see in the morning and the even- 
ig. What bothers us seems to be this. We seem to be 
spelled to infer from the statement that the sun ‘rises 
‘e statement that the sun goes round the earth, which is 
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false. On the other hand, the true statement that the ea 
goes round the sun seems to imply statements about 1 
sun and the earth which conflict with what we see at 1 
appropriate times. We begin to feel that there is so 
thing queer about terms that are right as descriptive 
yet seem to lead us into making the wrong inferences, 
something queer about terms that state what is the ce 
and yet seem to lead us into making inferences which < 
contradicted by what we see. This is not a very ha 
puzzle and we soon see how to solve it; but there < 
puzzles which are apparently much more difficult E 
which turn out to be puzzles of this type. Someti 
from relativity theories very strange inferences are mai 
as to what is the case about temporal relations betwes 
series of events. These inferences are extremely puzzlin 
but perhaps the puzzles they suggest are puzzles of t 
same type as the puzzle set out above. 

Another way in which we may find ordinary langua: 
puzzling is this. We may begin—and be encouraged 
this by our teachers and by the grammar books—- 
supposing that there are correct ways of using words. T- 
correct use of a noun, for example, is to refer to o: 
thing or one class of things. There are, it is true, playf 
uses of words; these come under the heading of metaph 
and simile—‘only a figure of speech’—and are correct 
certain contexts and in a rather peculiar sense (e.¢ 
‘poetic licence’). We then come across some such ter 
as ‘will-power’ and ask ourselves if this is a correct or 
playful usage. We think of electrical power, or of t 
power of the Government, and we ask ourselves if the 
is in man something rather like a battery or a dynamo, | 
if what is within man is something rather like the pow 
of the Government with judges and soldiers and poli 
as its instruments. Is this perhaps a playful use? Is it 
pee of speech used for explanatory purposes, and if 
what is being explained and how? Some people really te 
as though there were a dynamo there, some as thou 
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€ were a government issuing orders. The use of power 
ot be correct, we may say, for no one has so far 
eeded in showing us anything remotely resembling 
er a dynamo or a government. But if this is a playful 
in what respect does it enlighten us and what would 
he non-playful term which would satisfy us once the 
1 term had done its educational job? Correct usage, 
ful usage—neither seems of itself able to tell us how 
what the situation pointed to by the term really is. 
eems that how and what the situation is can only be 
overed through a philosophical inquiry that in some 
gets behind language. 

Ve cannot at the beginning of a philosophical inquiry 
ne our terms precisely, for the reason that the entire 
ess of the inquiry is the defining or abandoning of the 
ns with which we begin. We begin with these terms 
| because our awareness of their ambiguities in use is 
same thing as our awareness of a philosophical 
iculty. At the same time, this argument suggests that 
Je it is not sensible to ask for a preliminary definition 
erms, it may nevertheless be perfectly sensible to hope 
jan ultimate definition of terms; and that such an 
mate definition is possible we cannot doubt; the only 
istion is what we have to pay for it; it may turn out 
+ the price is so enormous that we have to bankrupt 
losophy in order to pay it. The suggestion is that the 
; of philosophy is to construct a specialized language 
ich will for certain purposes be more satisfactory than 
inary language, more satisfactory because less am- 
ous or not ambiguous at all. This specialized language 
/ be composed of the words in the dictionaries and 
lerned by the grammatical rules concerning singular 
plural, mood and tense, and so on; but books written 
't would imply or would (preferably) carry, printed 
) rubric, a statement to the effect that, appearances 
withstanding, the book was written in neo-English 
neo-Serbo-Croat, not English or Serbo-Croat. 
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Unfortunately, the reader might ask: Is the rubri’ 
English (or Serbo-Croat) or in the neo-language? If’ 
written in the neo-language you must explain to me: 
I do not know the neo-language) in English (or Se 
Croat) what it means. If it is written in English: 
Serbo-Croat) it must be full of ambiguities, and ho 

_I know that what I think it means is what it really does: 
(in the neo-language) . . . 

We seem, then, to be in a dilemma. The ambigu 
and other unsatisfactory characteristics of ordinary langr 
give rise to philosophical puzzles; the solving of tk 
puzzles is the constructing of a neo-language within wi) 
what is the case in regard to whatever we can know al! 
is stated with perfect clarity. But if someone asks you 
explain what p means in the neo-language you can ¢ 
explain this to him by using ordinary pene But 
ordinary language will be a fresh source of philosopH] 
puzzles . . . The heroic but perhaps ridiculous wa 
resolving this dilemma is to hold that all philosopk 
uses of language, whether the language be ordinary 
specialized, are senseless, but that they are neverthe 
to be justified as therapeutic (e.g. Wittgenstein, Tract 
Logico-Philosophicus, 6.53, 6.54, 7). If we go through) 
course of therapy we shall no longer suffer from phil 
phical cramps. 

The assumption that the task of the philosopher is 
get behind ordinary language and construct a speciali 
language may be mistaken. It may be that precisely tk 
elements in the structure of ordinary language wl 
provoke the ambition to construct a specialized langu 
are philosophically interesting, not as offering puzzle: 
be solved and so got rid of, but as reflecting with m 
or less fidelity (according to the skill of the writer 
reader, the resources of the language—English for sc 
purposes, French or Chinese or Swahili for others— 
the tractability of the situation being talked abou 
culinary situations are more tractable than theologi 
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es of the moral or physical or other situations with 
ch we are confronted that really are so. It may be, for 
ce, that the range of problems considered by Pro- 
or Price in Perception represents something genuinely 
ling about our relations with the sensible world; and 
the conflict between ‘physical-object’ language and 
e-datum’ language is a sign that we are truly con- 
ted with two distinct though connected sets of objects. 
then go on to discuss whether physical objects are 
cal constructions out of sense-data, whether there can 
observed sense-data, and so on. (It may be that these 
lems are simply the products of confusion over the 
of language, as in the case of our supposing that to 
the sun ‘rises’ and ‘sets’ is somehow an irresponsible 
of speaking after the reception of the Copernican 
othesis.) As I shall try to show later, I think it is 
ainly the case that certain poetic uses of language 
t to puzzling and mysterious features of what exists 
in and over against us; and the merit of these poetic 
is that they enable us simply to look at the proble- 
ical and mysterious. What we see as puzzling and 
terious may be radically so, at least for us. It is a 
physical assumption that the structure of the world is 
that it could be spoken about in a specialized 
age. The task of the philosopher in regard to puzzles 
mysteries will be to enable us to see them as such.To 
end that they are knots to untangle or jig-saws to fit 
ther or complexes to be analysed out into simples 
be obfuscation, though in any one case it will be 
essary to investigate through logical analysis whether 
ot the putative problems and mysteries are problems 
mysteries; they may turn out, and will turn out in 
ne cases, to be muddles. 
o far J have suggested that ordinary language may be 
h satisfactory and unsatisfactory in philosophical use. 
atisfactoriness is not that of an unambiguous specialized 
age: its unsatisfactoriness is not such as can be set 
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the whole notion—one spread far beyond the boun 
of philosophy—that the ambiguities of ordinary langua 
the shifts in the meanings of words according to cont 
and tone of voice, the capacity of words—especially 
poetry—to suggest in one context diverse and 
opposed meanings, are so many difficulties in the wa 
communication, is false. ‘Without such shifts such mu 
understanding as we achieve would fail . . . Langua 
losing its subtlety with its suppleness, would lose alsc 

ower to serve us.’! ‘The remedy is not to resist th 
shifts but to learn to follow them.’2 There are, of cou 
many specialized uses in which it is desirable to av 
ambiguities and preserve defined meanings. This is sq 
the natural sciences. Again, there is no doubt a case: 
the preservation and use in certain connexions—in lit 
gical speech, for example—of languages that are in 
sense ‘dead’; shifts in meaning have ceased or are: 
longer important or have been well charted by 
grammarians and commentators. 

The question whether ordinary language can ever: 
said to function as a criterion for philge phy is a diffic 
one and I do not propose to discuss it at length here. C 
consideration may be suggested. Even those philosopk 
(Professor Ryle, for example, in The Concept of Mind) v 
are popularly supposed to use ordinary language a 
criterion, only do so in a rather Pickwickian sense. P 
fessor Ryle’s polemic against the theory that man is 
ghost in a machine’ is in part a polemic against th 
expressions of ordinary language which seem to im 
this theory. Within ordinary language it is indispense 
that one should be able to appeal from Philip drunk 
Philip sober. If the ghost-in-the-machine theory is prese 
as it surely is, in some ordinary language, it will not de 


1 Fey Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 1936, p. 73. 
4 Tbid. 
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est that here ordinary language has been corrupted 
the philosophers; for there are no uncorrupted 
inary languages in use among civilized peoples. We 
eal if necessary from any verbal expression whatsoever 
what is the case, so far as we can determine it. Whether 
s is an expression typical in ordinary use (e.g. ‘a 
ught came into my head’) or typical in a specific 
losophical use (e.g., ‘we perceive sense-data and we 
not perceive physical objects’), we discuss its suit- 
lity or unsuitability in terms of its stating or not 
ting what is the case. In so far as we appeal in any 
en instance to an expression in ordinary language, we 
eal to it not as an instance of ordinary usage which 
tles the matter because it is an instance of ordinary 
ge (ghost-in-the-machine expressions would be this) 
as an instance in which what the expression means in 
inary usage is what is the case about the world. 
ittedly, many of the hoariest philosophical puzzles— 
,, as to whether tables and chairs are ‘really there’ or not 
ay turn out on analysis to arise out of misunder- 
dings of ordinary usage and not out of genuine 
culties in determining what is the case and how best 
‘speak about it. But because some puzzles may turn out 
be soluble in this way it does not follow that all will 
| soluble in this way; and to assert that this is all a 
ilosophical puzzle can ever be is to make an odd kind 
a priori judgement. 
Getting behind ordinary language, then, when we are 
ed with a philosophical puzzle, does not ae 
olve the construction of a specialized language that wi | 
more satisfactory. Such languages can quite properly be 
mstructed for a variety of purposes. We may construct a 
hguage to express the forms of implication or to articu- 
e the concepts of physics or to speak about the playing 
| cricket. But these are technical languages the con- 
tions of which are determined by the limited purposes 
Pic we use them. 
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I now wish to suggest that the expression ‘ordina 
language’, as it is applied to any one.language—English « 
French or Chinese or Swahili—stands for a class 
languages: ‘concrete languages’. The defining charact 
istics of a concrete language are literary, social, historice 
Thus the language of the Elizabethan dramatists would b 
concrete language, the language of the English midd 
class in 1750 another, the language of the Tuscan peasant 
in the time of Dante another. The boundaries, social ar. 
temporal, of concrete languages cannot be determine 
with any precision, nor is it necessary that they should b: 
Further, these boundaries overlap, concrete language 
‘interinanimate’ (to use an expression of I. A. Richard 
each other; one may use more than one concrete language 
as in the case of the middle-class Yorkshireman who wy 
use now ‘standard’ English—I am not speaking of the we 
words are pronounced but of vocabulary and syntax 
and now dialect, as the social context and his practic: 
interests may seem to demand. Within any one concret 
language the expert practitioner will make his own cor 
crete language, a language which will share certain of th 

eneral characteristics of the wider concrete languag 
within which it functions but which will all the sam 
have its own specific characteristics. (This is very we 
brought out by Mr Empson in those chapters of TI 
Structure of Complex Words in which he discusses Shake: 
peare’s use of ‘fool’ in Lear and of ‘honest’ in Othello. Th 
dependences on the wider language and the idiosyncrati 
uses are made as clear as these matters can be.) 

A philosophical problem raised by a concrete languag 
is this. To any one expression in a concrete language thet 
is no equivalent in another concrete language and 
fortiori no equivalent in a specialized language. In mar 
instances the lack of equivalence is so slight—two expre 
sions taken in isolation are so nearly equivalent—as n 
to matter very much. ‘The window is open’ =‘La fenét 
est ouverte’ for a great many purposes. But while this 
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cue of sentences taken in isolation it is very often not true 
f the same sentences taken in a context, as all those who 
ave seriously attempted translation very well know. | 
on’t think it will do to say, with Russell and others, that 
_sentence and its translation express the same prop- 
sition. This is satisfactory in one way, but it does not 
eet the point I am making; that in a concrete language a 
entence means more than the proposition it expresses in 
ommon with its translation into another concrete 
guage. We can miss this point by attending to isolated 
entences, as we are entitled to do for the purposes of 
me kinds of logical analysis ; but if all a sentence means 
to be understood, we have to go beyond the sentence to 
1e language within which it works. 

.Now the lack of equivalence is more than a problem for 
ranslators. It is also a problem for philosophers. I shall 
rgue that sentences and expressions in concrete languages 
—in poetry, in particular—are sometimes ‘important’ ina 
snse of the word which is of interest to philosophers. 
What I mean by ‘important’ I shall try to show later.) 
fhe point I wish to make now is that important sentences 
nd expressions in a concrete language offer a special case 
of the philosophical problem raised by ordinary language. 
t was suggested that to get behind ordinary language is not 
necessarily to construct another language in which what 
ambiguous or misleading in ordinary language is 
endered plain. It is rather to ask what is the case in regard 
o the situation to which the puzzling expression in 
ordinary language points ; and it was suggested that while 
here may be cases in which the puzzle issues out of 
inguistic confusion, there may also be cases in which the 


»e puzzling. If, then, a poetic expression (say) strikes us as 
important’, and if there can be no equivalent expression 
m another concrete language (if e.g., Lear strikes us as 
mportant and if we cannot state Lear in the language of 
the English middle class in 1952), then any explanation of 
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the importance of the poetic expression will be 
enabling us to grasp what the poetic expression means, t 
not what it means in another concrete language, for 
cannot mean what it means in any language but its o 

This sounds more like a truism than in fact it is. Mec 
here signifies something rather different from what f 
commonly intended. We should often say quite natura 
that the meaning of (say) 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport 

is: the gods have no more compassion for us than thougt! 
less boys have for the flies they torment; the gods inflil 
suffering and death upon us and derive amusement frac 
doing so. This seems and is all right for a good ma: 
purposes. But if we ask: Is it the case that the gods ha: 
no more compassion, etc. . . . ? haven’t we rath’ 
missed the point? I don’t mean the obvious point—thi 
the question has to be about how Gloster feels and n: 
about what is the case about men and the gods. Let us p‘ 
this point aside and assume—perhaps wrongly: this is n: 
in question at the moment—that this is, as supported | 
the rest of the play, an ‘important’ poetic utterance. If| 
is such an utterance, it will be important, not as a stat 
ment to which equivalents can be found in other language 
but rather as this individual utterance in this concre: 
language. What the utterance means is what it says in th 
specific instance and not what some other more or le 
equivalent statement means. 

It may be convenient if at this point I indicate—eve 
vaguely—the kind of use I propose to give the ter 
‘importance’. 

At a certain age we may ask concerning the fairy stor 
The Juniper Tree the question: Is it true? By this we meat 
Did she really kill her stepson? Were the bones buri« 
under the tree? Did a beautiful bird appear above the tre 
and sing such a song? Was the boy at last restored to lif 
We can sum up all these demands in the question: Did 
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that is related happen in the world in which I eat and 
drink and go to bed and graze my knees and did it all 
happen in the way these things happen? At another age 
e may ask of a certain sort of scientific or aaiiMecientific 
account: Is it true? Of this account, for example. 


My scientific table [i.e., as opposed to the table which belongs to 
‘that world which spontaneously appears around me when I open my 
eyes’ | is mostly emptiness. Sparsely scattered in that emptiness are 
umerous electrical charges rushing about with great speed; but 
their combined bulk amounts to less than a billionth of the bulk 
of the table itself. Notwithstanding its strange construction it turns 
out to be an entirely efficient table. It supports my writing paper . . . 
If I lean upon this table I shall not go through . . .! 

Others have pointed out that as argument this resembles 
e three-card trick or pea-and-thimble. But let us neglect 
the badness of the argument and let us suppose that 
emptiness .. . electrical charges . . . combined bulk and 
SO ON represent a ‘table’ according to a specialized physical 
description. If we ask, not being physicists, of this 
account: Is it true? we do not seem to be asking the 
question in the same sense as when, children, we asked it 
concerning The Juniper Tree. There is a table, brown, 
mahogany, having four legs, sounding when we rap it. 
We cannot mean—though Eddington played his trick by 
insinuating that we do mean—that we are in some state of 
doubt as to whether or not this table is ‘mostly emptiness’. 
We seem to mean something more like: Does this 
specialized description of a ‘table’ account better for 
certain characteristics of the table than does an account of 
the table in terms of its sensible properties? And if so, 
what is the relation between the ‘table’ and the table? Is 
he ‘table’ a way of talking? Is it an invisible structure 
which would be made visible, as cell-structures in living 
bodies are, if we were to look at the table through appro- 
sriate instruments? Or is it something else still, and if so 
what? We are concerned in short to discover in what way 


1 Sir Arthur Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, Everyman, 1935, Pp. 6. 
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the ‘table’ illuminates characteristics of the table and hoy 
this illumination works. So to ask of the account of t 
‘table’: Is it true? is to ask (among other things): Is thi 
account illuminating and in what way? 

Let us represent the question Is it true? asked conce 
ing the fairy story by q and the same question asked co 
cerning the ‘table’ by Q. It is plain that q is not in an 
usual sense a philosophical question, at least, if it is aske 
in the tone of voice and by the kind of person I hav 
suggested. We may put q in regard to any account c 
events which strikes us as obviously odd or extravagant! 
If the answer to qg—e.g., did you see the dead man 
restored to life and are you satisfied that at one time hi 
was dead and then, later, alive?—-should be yes, then thii 
may well give rise to philosophical wonder and reflection: 
and philosophical questions arise, too, if it is asked: Wha‘ 
are the sufficient conditions for enabling one to give 
correct answer to q? But q itself is not peculiarly philoso: 
phical. Q, however, does represent directly—does_ no: 
simply give rise to—what some would call a philosophica 
‘cramp’. We are faced with a difficulty that does no: 
appear to be such that it can be overcome by attending te 
the evidence, whereas the difficulty raised by q can alway 
in principle be settled by some familiar procedure fo: 
gathering evidence and evaluating it. Whether a “cramp 
expressed or induced by the asking of Q arises out o 
epistemological or ontological or purely logical difficultie: 
I do not here inquire. Whichever of these it may be—anc 
all three sets of problems may be involved—Q raise: 
philosophical issues on any ordinary usage of these words 

Let us return to The Juniper Tree. A child may put q ir 
regard to it. But even for a child there may be something 
rather like Q associated with q. The symbolism sc 
exquisitely contrived to show a number of archetypa 
themes may cause a reverberation within the child, < 
reverberation he may vainly seek to express in terms 0 
interrogation and disquiet. If there is something rather lik 
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in the background of q, we should expect this to become 
ore explicit with maturity. And we do in fact ask the 
uestion: Is it ‘true’? (I put ‘true’ in inverted commas to 
how that we have here an atypical use of the word.) Let 
s call this Q!. 

In what ways does Q! resemble Q and in what ways 
oes it differ from Q? We said of Q in regard to the ‘table’ 
at it was really to ask: Is this account illuminating and 
n what way? So far as it goes this would be a fair inter- 


inquirer in some such way as this. This story (we should 
ay) somehow or other says something about my life and 
bout human life in general and about the powers—in the 
ense of ‘principalities and powers’ —that stand in the 
hadows just beyond my vision. It illuminates human life ; 
nd because it illuminates, not something that may well 

itself be trivial (e.g., the constitution of tables), but 
uman life and all that surrounds human life, I mean here 
by ‘true’ something rather like ‘important’. 

This is the resemblance between Q and Q1. The 
nswers to both illuminate, make a comment. The main 
differences seem to be two. In the first place, we can 
make an inventory of the ‘table’ and show that the various 
items explain how certain characteristics of the table are 

hat they are and how the ‘table’ can be linked with the 
‘earth’ and the ‘spiral nebulae’ and sub-atomic particles 
(inverted commas are plainly unnecessary in this last case) 
and what not within a coherent physical system, a system 
which accounts for many of the features of the sensible 
world and provides us with a rationale of some aspects of 

e processes that go on within it. (How ‘accounts for’ 
should be understood is another problem, but it is 
unnecessary to discuss it here.) If we ask what the items 
ay be which the inventory comprises, we may find we 
are faced with a curious mixture of concepts, models, 
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logical figures and hypothetical entities; but the point i 
that they can, I take it, be unified in terms of the langua 
of mathematics. Now, the only inventory—or the onl. 
interesting one—of The Juniper Tree is The Juniper Tree. An 
this is a concrete utterance, an utterance which cannot b 
rendered without loss in a specialized language. (I 
not speaking here of the German of Grimm; there seer 
to be two degrees of poetic utterance; in one these wor 
in this order can have no equivalent [poetry in th 
technical sense], in the other [Grimm or Dostoevsky o 
Proust] the translation is an equivalent, though somethin 
is no doubt lost.) The ‘table’ illuminates the table. T. 
Juniper Tree illuminates human life. But The Juniper Tree i 
much more like the table—it belongs to the order o 
artefacts and to the concrete order—than it is like th» 
‘table’. Here the concrete illuminates the concrete, no 
(as in the answer to Q) the abstract the concrete. In th» 
second place, what is illuminated by the ‘table’ is minim: 
ally an unimportant artefact, at most the entire sensibl: 
world viewed from the standpoint of a particular sort o 
abstraction. What is illuminated by The Juniper Tree i 
human life. I don’t think it is necessary to find excuses fo 
the use of this vague and possibly banal phrase. Its useful 
ness is that it indicates in a brief way the sense of th 
absence of limits, the involvement of moods, thoughts 
things, acts, gods, devils, in an inexhaustible complex 
that we find in our experience of such a work as Th 
Juniper Tree. 

The Juniper Tree, then, is true in the sense of important 
revealing, illuminating . . . This is my use of th 
notion of ‘importance’. Q? and Q!! have certain logic 
characteristics in common with Q. The differences ar 
as it were differences of dimension in the explanation 
offered to justify affirmative answers. The physicist’ 
abstractions grouped together and given the form of 
working model are a kind of flatland. The cosme 
suggested by the poetic utterance (what the locus ¢ 
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s cosmos may be is a difficult question) is three- 
nensional, organic, peopled, and open to infernal and 
lestial influences. 


(To be continued) 


Note.—After I had written the above I read Mr W. Haas’s im- 
rtant and suggestive paper, ‘On Speaking a Language’ (Proceedings 
the Aristotelian Society, New Series: Vol. LI). It bears directly upon 
e group of problems with which I am dealing. Professor Dorothy 
et’s paper on ‘Emphasis and Importance’ in the same volume 
also relevant. In a second article I shall say something more on Mr 
pson’s The Structure of Complex Words; and discuss the semantic 
eories expounded in A Grammar of Motives by Kenneth Burke 
ennis Dobson, pp. xxiv-+- 530, 30s.) 
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A SURVEY OF PRIMITIVE 
MONASTICISM 
IN CENTRAL GAUL 


(c. 350 to Joo) . 
By Ss. G. LUFF 
HE beginnings of monastic life in Gaul derived fre 
various sources: from a spontaneous response to 1 
| evangelical counsels as ancient as the Gallic 
church itself and equally obscure in its origins, 1 
foundations and influence of Saint Martin of Tours in 1 
latter half of the fourth century, the propagation of t 
Rules of the East by John Cassian and the monks of Lert 
in the opening years of the fifth, and the contemporary) 
but comparatively isolated—movement to the solitary ] 
inaugurated by the Fathers of the Jura. The Mediterrane 
group is thoroughly well documented by the Conferena 
and Institutes of John Cassian and the works of varic 
Patriarchs of Lerins incorporated in the Patrologia Latir 
From these a code of monastic life was available rea 
made for such as were suitably placed and inclined 
accept it. 

Thus in the early fifth century we have three main grou 
in Gaul, one on or off the Mediterranean shore pi 
pared to influence the Midi, the second, St Martin’s, ix 
central position, both geographically and as regards col 
munications, in the valley of the Loire, and that of t 
Jura Fathers well up and out of the way in the heigl 
of the south eastern corner, destined to exert lit 
influence, but to form a flourishing, though isolate 
group. 

An antiquity as great is ascribed to other less kno 
centres of monastic influence. A survey of the eviden 
they present would go some way to correcting the pictt 
we have traced of a Gaul marked by three groups as CC 
spicuous and isolated as coalfields on a school atlas. T 
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d of the seventh century will present us with another 
picture, a Gaul densely covered with monastic foundations 
0 a total, to speak only of those we have traced for the 
urpose of this survey, of nearly six hundred? in the 
erritory lying west of the Rhine and north of the Pyrenees. 
t is true that of these a majority originated as filiations 
om and under the rule of S. Columbanus’s monastery 
t Luxeuil in the seventh century, or were foundations 
dy its patrons and alumni, but having abstracted these, 
d the disappointingly small number directly due to 
erins or Marseilles and the Jura, we find a significant 
-emainder of little known and ill-documented groups, 
ocated chiefly south of the Seine and north of the 
Dordogne, asa central band of ‘dense monastic population’. 
is narrows to the east with groups at Lyon and 
Fienne and broadens in the west into Normandy south of 
he Seine. South of this area, one may say approximately 
one hundred and fifty miles north of the Pyrenees from 
east to west, foundations are very few and unaffected by 
the great revival of the seventh century. The expansion 
from Luxeuil was directed almost entirely north-west. 
hy it failed to penetrate—beyond isolated instances— 
the central and southern regions, it is not easy to explain, 
but its northward drive into the low countries was due to 
che apostolic character of the Celtic monasticism of 
tuxeuil. The whole movement was comparable to the 
onastic evangelization of Germany by the English 
Benedictines of the following century. 

While drawing attention to the isolated groups in the 
north and south, the object of this survey is the central 
pand of dense population. Here, as surely as in the better 
mown movements, were true pioneers of western 
monasticism, paving the way for the golden age of the 
seventh century as surely as Columbanus straightened the 
saths for the introduction of the Benedictine code, the 


o 


11 suggest that the actual number of foundations existing in Gaul at some time 
petveen 350 and 7oo A.D. would be nearer 1000. 
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reat Renaissance of the Carolingian epoch, and the lat 
glories of Cluny and Citeaux.t Their history 
chequered, but a spiritual continuity was to survive t 
temporal misfortunes which destined almost all to lose roo 
wealth or even life under waves of invasion by Vikings frrc 
west and north, Huns from the east, and Saracens from o 
the Pyrenees during the eighth century and later, till f 
a while little of their first fervour or even the form 
religious life appeared to survive. 

The figure of six hundred which I have quoted is mc 
certainly an understatement; somewhat less than half 
these establishments are prior to the seventh century, 
of these perhaps seventy-five belong to the fifth centun 
The known foundations of the fourth hardly exceed! 
dozen. 

Auvergne, central and mountainous, one of the mca 
thickly populated regions on our monastic map, is typic 
of the greater part of the area under survey in that it: 
without any common rule or strong single influence. ¢ 
twenty-five foundations threequarters are prior to tl 
seventh century, a high proportion. Many are in tl 
immediate vicinity of the cathedral town, Clermont, ar 
owe their foundation to Bishops—Avitus, founder 
Volvic? and Thiers* (seventh century, last quarter 
Genesius, founder of Manglieu* (third quarter); and 1 
Bishop St Praejectus is due the introduction of a régi1 
with the typical composite designation of ‘the rule | 
Saints Benedict, Caesarius and Columbanus in h 
monasteries of Chamaliéres® (c. 665) and Beaumont, t] 
former a double monastery, the latter a community | 
nuns. A surviving rule of the period, acknowledging the: 

1 From c. 640 the observance at Luxeuil and its foundations was a combinati 
a Bates aoa and Benedictine Rules, the latter gradually excluding t 

2 Gallia Christiana (nova) II, 320. 

* Beaunier, Recueil Historique, Tome V, p. 106. 

4G.C. II, 360. 


*G.C. Il, 321 AASS Bol. Vita Praejecti, Jan., Il, p- 628. 
G.C. Il, 380. 
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yree sources is that of St Donatus of Besangon,! an 
amnus of Luxeuil, written for his community of nuns 
decade or so earlier. Both double monasteries and the 
ultiplication of oratories—recorded of Chamaliéres— 
ere a typical feature of the Columbanian composite 
bservance and there can be little risk in identifyin 

mat imposed by Saint Praejectus with the rule of St 
jonatus. At Brajeac a filiation from Solignac in the 
imousin, with which we shall deal later, was under 
e normal Columbanian-Benedictine composite observ- 
ce (mid seventh century).? 

Among the older foundations we may infer from a 
*tter of Sidonius Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont in the 
ite fifth century, the introduction in the monastery of 
t Cyr? of the observances of ‘Lerins or Grigny’ on the 
eath of Abbot Abraham.4 He wrote to his friend 
folusianus inviting him to undertake a reform on those 
es, but we have no evidence of the action taken. 
the monastery of Grigny, of which hardly anything is 
nown, was situated close to the Rhéne between Lyon 
nd Vienne. | suppose Sidonius to imply that Grigny is a 
loser and more convenient source of Lirinensian observ- 
nce rather than a model of a different observance. In any 
ase the incident illustrates the frequent failure of personal 
fluence and direction without a written rule, and 
nstances episcopal intervention to ensure good 
bservance.® Even in the heyday of privilege and exemp- 
ion—the following century—few bishops were prepared 
o forgo their supervision of abbatial elections. 

| Menat, of fifth century origin,® was reformed in the 
lighth century by monks from the Lirinensian monastery 
£St Chaffre in the diocese of Tulle7—a time when further 


| 2 Holstein, Codex Regularum. 
2G.C. Il, 382. 
3G.C. Il, 320. 
| 4 Pat. Lat., Tome 58 (Sidonius) Epistolae Liber VII, epist. XVII. 
8 Cf. The Rule of St Benedict, cap. LXIV. 
® Gregory of Tours, Ex Vitis Patrum Excerptis (Hist. Franc. Paris, 1836, Tome 


¥, p. 322). 
1G.C. Il, 366 et seq. 
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north the increasing Benedictine ascendancy was alm: 
eneral. 

The Auvergne group merges into the nineteen mo 
teries counted in the diocese of Bourges by the end of t 
six hundreds. All save five belong to the seventh centu 
of which four were under the rule of St Columban 
probably in its composite version fused with that. 
St Benedict. 

Northwest of Auvergne and Berri the territory lyi 
between the Loire, the Seine and the Saéne, with Mac 
at its southern boundary and Sens to the north, is anan 
somewhat smaller than Wales, at the period of our s 
a kind of buffer state between the lower Loire vall 
group (St Martin of Tours), the early monastic gro: 
of the upper Rhéne (Lyon, Vienne) and the new Colu: 
banian influences spreading powerfully west and nop 
from the Vosges. A nursery of monastic tendencies at 
times, at the end of the seventh century it counted, 
the dioceses of Sens, Auxerre, Autun, Chalon, Macon a: 
the western half of Langres, thirty-six foundations, twent 
three prior to the seventh century and six of these pri 
to the sixth. 

There are two centres of importance here, one 
each end of our period. At Auxerre a flourishing gro 
followed upon the foundations of St Germanus in the fi 
half of the fifth century. In the case of so early a develo 
ment one is prompted to enquire into the source of tl 
new monasticism, and looks either to the foundatio 
of St Martin, as nearest, or to remote Lerins, as mo 
influential. In any case neither S. Marien d’Auxerre n 
Coucy-les-Saints seems to have been colonized from a 
third centre. Germanus had many relations with prelat 
who were alumni of Lerins—Hilary of Arles and Lupus 
Troyes, for instance. St Patrick, who had been at Leri 
studied under Germanus in his monastic school, but 
had also been in St Martin’s laura at Marmoutier.1 


1 Such is the venerable tradition of Marmoutier; his cave is still shown. 
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Finally St Germanus is credited with the origination of 
veral monasteries in Wales in the course of his British 
ission, whence in the following century was to derive 
e flourishing monastic church of Brittany. An argument 
at might well prove significant, were it pursued, is to 
sought in the liturgical cursus traditional in the 
itish church. Dom Gougaud! accepts as fundamentally 
agreement with the evidence its ascription—by an 
onymous eighth century author—to the East via Lerins 
d, immediately, from Saints Germanus and Lupus.? 
pus was Lirinensian himself, and maybe one should 
t seek further. Nevertheless if one may infer, from St 
érmanus’s zeal in founding British monasteries which 
erited a Lirinensian cursus, its use also at Auxerre, the 
entage of his monasticism becomes at once far more 
obable. 

St Romanus, the monk of Subiaco who clothed St 
edict in the monastic habit, is reputed to have founded 
onastery at Fontrouge near Auxerre and there enter- 
ned St Maurus and his companions on their way to 
anfeuil. The only authority for this is a medieval life 
ded on the debased and disputed life of Maurus by 
ustus.3 

‘The monasteries in the diocese of Auxerre were about 
een in number, mostly pre-seventh century. 
‘Another kind of interest is afforded by the diocese of 
tun. St Symphorian’s, in the cathedral town, attributed 
the latter half of the fifth century, followed, at any rate 
the time of its abbot St Germanus, a rule of Saints 
thony and Basil. This we glean from the life of St 
octoveus, abbot of its filiation at St Germain des Prés 
Paris, colonized by monks under the same rule (c. 558).4 


: Christianity in Celtic Lands, p. 317. 
Councils ARG relating to Great Britain and Ireland, Haddon and Stubbs, 


- 138, 40. 
: FASS Bol:, May Ill, p. 152 (day 22) ; Analecta, Tome XIII, p. 172. 
G.C. IV, 436 et seq. ; Dictionnaire d’Histoire et Géographie Ecc., Tome V, 
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The text does not survive. It may never have exist 
Certainly no one could live at once, according to_ 
letter, under both rules, destined as they are to wic 
different ends. These multiple titles commonly i 

(a) a gesture of respect to the accepted patriar 

of monasticism or 

(b) a formal rule, related in more or less to) 

titulars, itself the work of an abbot moc 
enough not to affix his own name to his legislan 
or ascetical code. 

It would have been quite in order, in the sixth cente 
to describe the Holy Rule itself as ‘the rule of Cassi 
Basil and other Fathers’, since the seventy-third chap 
indicates these not only as its sources (among otha 
but as proper examples and law-givers for monks. He 
however, at Autun we have a monastery—with an 
portant filiation—under a named rule. Such, at this da 
is too rare to pass without notice. 

At the council of Autun, c. 670, under the preside: 
of Bishop St Leger, formerly a monk of St Maixent,? thi 
was enacted among other monastic canons one whl 
urges on those who govern by the rule of St Benedict: 
implere et custodire in omnibus’. There seems 
reason to suppose that this or any canon of the cour 
enforces the Benedictine code on anyone who did - 
already observe it. The value of this canon is that, com 
as it does in the heyday of the composite observan 
which mention St Benedict along with other legislate 
e.g., Columbanus, Caesarius, Malachy, Basil, it is one 
the earliest documents which refer to St Benedict al 
as a monastic legislator. 

The dioceses of Macon and Chalon-sur-Saéne, in 
southern corner of our field, contribute a half dozen 
so monasteries, negligible save for the basilica of S 
Marcellus at Chalon, founded by King Gontram 


1 In the diocese of Poitiers. 
* Text in Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrét, et de liturgie, art. ‘Leger’. 
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Burgundy, c. 577, according to the ‘instituta monasterii 
aunensis’,! the famous foundation of King Sigismund 
it St Maurice en Valais (now in Switzerland). This 
ertainly means the introduction of the Laus Perennis,? or 
elebration of unbroken psalmody by succeeding choirs, 
ynd is an early instance of the adoption of a feature later 
o become an unexpected variant of the Benedictine- 
olumbanian observance. 

Of half a dozen foundations in the diocese of Langres 
vo are of importance. Moutier S. Jean? was founded by 
st Jean de Réome? in the latter half of the fifth century. 
overned originally by the precepts of John’s own dis- 
retion, discipline declined when he fled the responsi- 
dilities of office to live, anonymously, as a simple monk at 


in the life of St John® on the following of the Egyptian 
fathers in the asceticism practised by the brethren of 
Réome. The life of St John’s disciple, St Sequanus,” refers 


1G.C. IV, 957, instrumenta, col. 222. ; 

2 Dict. d’ Arch. Chrét. et de Lit., art. ‘Agaune , IV. 

3G.C. IV, 658, instr. 125. 

4 Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, 16. Jonae Vitae S.S., ed. Krusch, p. 321. 
5G.C. IV, 695. Poe, a 
Seventh century, by a disciple, interpolated by Jonas of Bobbio, in the 
opinion of the Bollandists. 

7 AASS Bol., 19 Sep. 

8 G.C. IV, instr. 125, 127. 
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the permanent monastic plan evolved in the middle age 
This phrase ‘per diversas cellulas’ recurs frequently 
chronicles of the period. 

At Dijon the monastery of S. Bénigne undertook tk 
Laus Perennis ‘ad instar monasterii Agaunensis’ by w 
of the prince-founder of both houses, Gontram 
Burgundy.! Béze® (near Dijon) was founded under tk 
Columbanian rule c. 600. Both Moutier S. Jean and S. Seiti 
)’ Abbaye adopted the Columbanian composite rule, c. 6 50 

In the diocese of Sens eleven monasteries are in tk 
cathedral town or its vicinity, about half of them pr 
seventh century. The sixth century foundations of | 
Colombe lés Sens‘ and S. Pierre le Vif® both receive 
charters from Bishop Emmon, c. 659, that to the forme? 
employing some phrases from chapter sixty-four of the Ru: 
(De ordinando Abbate), and that to the latter describir 
the observance as ‘sub regula beati Benedicti et mod 
Lusoviensis monasterii’—one of the most concise it 
dications of the place held by the Benedictine rule i 
the composite observance.’ Further in the same documer 
occurs ‘regula ipsius domini Benedicti et sancti Colur 
bani’. Four of the bishops who sign the charters ar 
known patrons of the composite rule.8 The suggestio 
that these references to St Benedict are interpolatior 
seems barely relevant when one considers that, in th 
light of general tendencies of the period, it would b 
more difficult to explain away their absence. 

To. the west of the area we have surveyed the valley « 
the Loire stretches to the sea. This is the natural field « 
expansion for the influences set at work by St Martin « 
Tours after the year 360. The éclat with which Marti 

1G.C. IV, 668. . 

2G.C. IV, instrumenta Ill, col. 128. 

3G.C. IV, 659, 695, 703. 

“G.C. VI, 146. 

5G.C. VII, 132. 

* Pardessus, 333. 


7 Pardessus, 335. 
§ Pardessus, 335. 
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yroke on the burgeoning Christianity of his time provided 
n incomparable stimulus to the pursuit of asceticism. 
3ut his was a monasticism far less organized and cenobitic 
han later efforts, so that although its effects were powerful 
nd show on our monastic map a ‘dense’ population all 
ong the Loire valley, the relation of the source to the 
iffusion was rather that of model and inspiration, and 
historical contacts are difficult to trace. 

St Martin left no written record of his government; 
here is not even the mention of any source or rule in the 
fe by his disciple Sulpicius Severus. He is, however, 
mnown to have stayed, after his conversion, at Treves, 
here from St Augustine’s Confessions we learn of a 
movement to (seemingly) the cenobitic life, promoted, 
me cannot doubt, by the sojourn there of St Athanasius, 
the introducer of eastern monasticism—and monks—to 
Rome; his life of St Anthony of the Desert was known 
it Tréves, and must have been in effect the rule of those 
sarly ascetics. St Martin’s own foundations, then, at 
igugé (near Poitiers, 361) and Marmoutier (near Tours, 
372) were modelled on the lauras of St Anthony rather 
than on the over-organized coenobia of Pachomius. Not 
mly did St Martin’s hermits live apart in huts or caves, 
issembling only for service in a common oratory, but 
they refrained from the cultivation of any art or craft 
jave the copying of manuscripts, and this was done 
only by the younger brethren.2 It seems one can refer to 
no more than three direct foundations from Marmoutier 
mn Gaul. One under St Clair was a temporary extension 
of the mother laura in its immediate vicinity; that of St 
Maximus at Chinon? was more enduring. Sulpicius Severus 
nimself set up a monastery on his own property at 
rimuliac, the site of which is uncertain except that it 
‘eems to have been in the south of Gaul and altogether 


| 1 Confessions, Book VIII, chap. VI. 


_ 2 Pat. Lat., Tome 20, p. 159. ; 
| 3 Gregory of Tours. De Gloria Confessorum, cap 22. (Hist. Franc., Paris, 1863, 
¥ 


‘ome IV, p. 256) ; G.C. XIV, 190. 
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remote from Marmoutier!. St Martin’s laura is describ 
as accommodating eighty monks, but two thousand a 
said to have assisted at his obsequies, doubtless assembl 
from far and wide, but nevertheless a profound witna 
to his influence and a painful hint of the inadequacy 

our research. 

It would be interesting to know how long the primiti. 
régime survived at Ligugé and Marmoutier. Their appez 
ance must indeed have been very different from w 
we associate even with the most ancient of our traditio 
monasteries. Against that low bluff at Marmoutier, a fe: 
hundred yards from the river bank, rose the log cabi 
and such few edifices as served their common neec 
certainly void of any artistry or pretension, and, sin: 
each was doubtless responsible for his own shanty, tk 
effect must have been more akin to the baraquements of! 
wild-west settlement than to the stately piles of Melk ¢ 
Ettal. 

Such a monastic ensemble was not calculated to captu: 
the fancy of the half-Christian high society of the four 
century and provoke that patronage which in so short! 
time was to raise sumptuous basilicas? over the tombs « 
countless sainted bishops and abbots, before whose alta 
a dignified and protracted psalmody was to constitute th 
element destined, as opposed to the wearing of go 
skins and a diet of wild herbs, to become the mo 
characteristic in western monasticism, to direct countle 
institutions into the comparative tepidity of canonical life i 
and after the eighth century and to culminate, by 
providential synthesis, in the mediaeval tradition of Clur 
with its vast network of over two thousand affiliations. 

Yet such was in fact the history of that remarkable grov 
of monasteries that rose in the sixth century around th 
basilica erected in 472 over the tomb of St Martin outsic 


1 Dict. Arch., Chrét et de Lit., art. ‘Primuliac’. 
* The term basilica was applied at first to churches over the tombs of confess¢ 
and came by extension to be used for almost any monastic church. 
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sixth century in Touraine, and one for nuns contemporary 
with St Martin (Clion). None of these can be traced to 
other sources except two, those of St Brachio, the reformer 
of Menat in Auvergne, of which nothing is known beyond 
the vaguest reference in Gregory of Tours.? 
Between Tours and the area west of the Loire, with 
which we have already dealt, lies the diocese of Orléans. 
Of two small groups of five foundations two are exception- 
ally interesting in connexion with the introduction of the 
Benedictine Rule. From Fleury! (St Bénoit)-sur-Loire was 
‘undertaken that much disputed mission to recover the 
| body of St Benedict from Monte Cassino, c. 653. How did 
| Fleury, then not more than six years old, come to interest 
‘itself therein ? The charter of Clovis (65—) describes 
the monks as living ‘iuxta regulam sanctissimi Benedicti 
et domini Columbani’, and the monastery from which 
the foundations was made, St Pierre les Boeufs at Orléans 
(later St Aignan),® was among the basilicas on which the 


1 AASS Bol., Vita S. Venantii, Oct. VI, 211. 

2 Malnory. Quid Luxovienses Monachi, etc., Paris 1894, P- 34- 

3 Ex Vitis Patrum Excerpta, cap VII ; Paris 1836, Tome IV, p. 321. 

4 Dict. d’ Arch. Chrét. et de Lit., art. ‘Fleury’ ; Histoire de I’ Eglise, Brehier, Tome V, 
p- 518, et seq., G.C. VII, 1538, 1579. 

&G.C. VII, 1518. Histoire de I’ Eglise, Brehier, Tome V, p. §10. 
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composite rule had recently been imposed by Quee 
Bathilde.1 There is another interesting link here, name 
that the young monk reputed to have led the Cassine 
mission, Aigulph, later became abbot of Lerins, havir 
lived at Fleury under the Benedictine Rule. He came 1 
an unpleasant end on the island of Capraja at the hana 
of his own recalcitrant monks and the Bishop of Uzés.? 

Mici,? on the Loire west of Orléans, was founded i 
the first decade of the sixth century by Clovis and Sain 
Maximinus and Euspicius. Besides its local filiation <« 
Meung sur Loire‘ it produced a considerable colonizati 
to the north-west which will be dealt with under 
dioceses of Le Mans and Chartres. | 

The ancient diocese of Poitiers reached from Tourainr 
to the coast south of Nantes. We find it a meeting plac: 
of influences from every direction. Of twelve foundatiom 
half are of the seventh century. Of the remainder the mos 
venerable is St Martin’s laura at Ligugé, with no notice 
able local influence. Next comes the community servin: 
the basilica of St Hilary (consecrated 360), which seem 
to have originated early in the sixth century.> Th 
monastery of St Maixent® was a filiation from St Hilary’ 
under an abbot Agapius. He resigned his office in favow 
of St Maxentius,? a monk trained under the Syrian abbo 
Severus® at Agde, close to the Mediterranean coast, wh« 
followed, and doubtless imposed, a régime of truh 
Oriental asceticism. Unfortunately the contacts of Severu 
or Maxentius with the monasticism of the east are 
unknown. The coenobium at Agde numbered over three 
hundred monks. 


1 Malnory, Quid Luxovienses Monachi, p. 34. 

2 Dict. Hist. et Géog. Ecc., Tome I, p- 1141. 

°G.C. VII, 1526. 

NAS MAU 2 gh 295 

§G.C. Il, 1223, 1228. Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrét. et de Liturgie, art. ‘Poitiers’ 
6G.C. Il, 1244. 

7 Vita. AASS Bol., June V, 169 (26June). 

® Vita. AASS Bol., Aug. V, 155 (25 Aug.). 
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St Leger, whose Council at Autun (c. 670) referred 
*xclusively in its monastic canons, as we have seen, to the 
le of St Benedict, was a monk at St Maixent before he 
as raised to the episcopate. There is no need to infer 
that he was schooled in the rule at St Maixent, since he 
is found signatory in 667 to a charter for nuns at Soissons 
der the Columbanian-Benedictine observance and in 
is associations at court with Queen Bathilde and St 
uen had every facility for being fully acquainted with 
the current Benedictine tendencies. 

The most interesting case in the diocese of Poitiers is 
he foundation of the convent of Holy Cross by Queen 
adegund in 544 and the measures taken by her, about 
ie year 570, to procure the rule of St Caesarius from 
rles. This city at the mouth of the Rhéne had produced, 
n the course of the preceding decades of the century, not 
ess than four rules, all preserved for us in St Benedict of 
iane’s Codex Regularum.! St Caesarius, Bishop from 
03 to 543, and his successor St Aurelian, each composed 
o rules, one for monks and one for nuns, and established 
ommunities for their observance. The rule of St 
aesarius for his nuns received the distinction of papal 
pproval from Hormisdas in 514,” and enjoyed a reputation 
isproportionate (so far as the evidence indicates) to its 
employment. Caesarius had spent some time at Lerins, 
but evidently used the Rule (and other works) of St 
ugustine in the composition of his legislation for nuns, 
hich is thoroughly cenobitic and copes energetically 
ith the problems of conventual exemption and episcopal 
ontrol.3 Except in regions nearer Arles St Radegund’s 
le is an isolated instance of this sort of expansion in 
the sixth century. It remained isolated until, a century 
ater, St Donatus of Besancon fused it with the rules of 

S, Benedict and Columbanus (sixth century, second 
quarter) for nuns of his own foundation. A rule of similar 


1 Holstein, Paris 1663. 
| 25. Césaire, Chaillan, p. 219. 
3 Recapitulo, XIV. 
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composition, which we suspect to be the same, we hav 
already traced in the diocese of Clermont. 

It is probable that the monastery established to sery 
the nuns of Holy Cross followed the Rule of St Caesarit 
for monks.! The early history of St Radegund’s nuns, fc 
better and for worse, is graphically told in St Gregory « 
Tours’ History of the Franks.” 

The monastery of St Jouin de Marne (Ension)? is ¢ 
uncertain antiquity—at least as old as the sixth century 
St Paternus, with a companion St Scubilion, retired i 
search of greater seclusion and a more austere life, wit! 
the usual outcome that he became the founder of numerow 
monasteries in Normandy and Brittany (of most of whic: 
all trace is lost) and died as Bishop of Avranches.* 

At Mazerolles in 675, Bishop Ansoald restored a: 
abandoned ‘cellula’ for the use of a Celtic episcopus vagar 
and his followers. The Celtic episcopate occupied at thi 
time a position subordinate to the abbots—even non 
clerical ones—and although in the Breton mission th: 
two offices seem to have become united the existence of ' 
floating episcopate long remained a thorn in the side c 
the Gallican church. Bishop Ansoald diplomaticall. 
settled this Bishop Romanus and his flock in some form o 
subjection to a more regular community of the diocese— 
possibly St Hilary’s.® Isolated Celtic monasteries through 
out Gaul and the Carolingian Empire become common 
place later. This instance may be regarded as an infiltration 
from the already well-developed Breton church. 

Finally, under Bishop Ansoald four foundations wer 
made, all about the year 680, under St Philibert’s version 
of the composite Benedictine-Columbanian code. To hi 
first foundation at Jumiéges in Normandy Philibert ha 


1 Holstein, Codex Regularum. 

* H.F., Lib. VI, cap. XXIX; Lib. VII; Lib. LX, cap. XI, cap. XLII; Lib. XXXI 
to XLII. 

KEAE ME Shy Le 

4 Petits Bollandistes, Tome IV, 415. 

5 Pardessus, Il, CCCCXXXVIII, p. 239. 
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rought seventy monks from Bobbio! and Luxeuil,? and 
a short time the community was reputed to have attained 
1¢ prodigious number of eight hundred. The peculiarity 
f this observance—whatever it may have been in practice 
is that it enumerated as its legislators SS. Basil, 
acarius, Columbanus and Benedict,? but there is no 
round to suppose that this means more than a gesture of 
espect to the rule propagated at Lerins (St Macarius) and 
9 the Cappadocian Father whose doctrine is recom- 
aended in the rule of St Benedict, chapter txxm. These 
oundations were Lucon,4 Noirmoutiers,® St Michel en 
'Herm® and St Bénoft de Quingay’ near Poitiers. 

In the diocese of Nantes, adjacent to that of Poitiers, 
he monastery of St Martin de Vertau in the latter half of 
he sixth century is reported in the life of its founder to 
ave observed a rule ‘priorum patrum e transalpinis 
egionibus delatam’,8 a tempting phrase to which none 
ut the most gratuitous speculation can attach any useful 
ignificance (it has been understood of the Benedictine 
ode). There was a filiation near Vertau called Durivium ; 
therwise the only other in the diocese was Indret, an 
sland in the Loire below Nantes, a late seventh century 
diation from Fontenelle (St Wandrille) in Normandy, 
inder the composite rule.® 

To the south-west the diocese of Angers had five sixth 
sentury foundations, including that of Glanfeuil, attributed 
jgainst all probability to St Maurus, the disciple of St 


senedict,1° and two of the seventh. Mont Glonne, later 


1 St Columbanus’s last foundation, in Italy, where probably the first contact 
vith the Benedictine rule was made. 
| 2 Dict. d’Arch. Chrét, et de Lit., art. ‘Jumiéges’. 
| 8 Malnory, Quid Luxovienses Monachi, etc., p. 28. 
+ 4G.C. Il, 1404. 
+ 5G.C. Il, 1425. 
6G.C., 1418. 
| 7G.C. Il, 1289. Dict. d’Arch. Chrét. et de Lit. art.; Analecta Boll. X, 408 ; 
\ASS Bol., Vita S. Leodegarii, Aug. IV, p. 71 (20 Aug.). 
| 8 AASS Bol., Act. X, 794, Vita S. Martini, 24 Oct., Commentarius. 
| 9 G.C. XIV, 841; AASS Bol., Vita S. Hermelandi, Martii I, 572. 


i 


10 Malnory, Quid Luxovienses Monachi, p. 21, et seq. 
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known as St Florent le Vieil, sometimes described as: 
foundation from Marmoutier, developed from a settlem 
of solitaries about the tomb of St Florentius, a disciple 
Martin, without any corporate history before the lz 
decade of the seventh century.! 

To the south of our central belt of ‘dense populatio 
three dioceses remain for our attention. Limoges is tk 
most important. At least four monasteries were under tk 
direction of St Aredius? (Yrieix) from his coenobium 
Attane,? near Limoges, together with one further afie 
at Terrasson in the diocese of Périgueux. The monaste: 
of St Aredius was probably the last of the group 
be founded, c. 570. He was a disciple of an Abb» 
Sebastian of Vigeois ; the monasteries of St Michael an 
St Paul at Limoges were foundations of his parent 
Aredius returned from Tréves, where he had entered tk 
clericate, on his father’s death, and after a brief attemp 
at the solitary life undertook the foundation of a coenobiun 
making tonsured monks of his own household, where, i 
the words of Gregory of Tours, ‘non modo Cassian: 
verum etiam Basilii vel reliquorum abbatum, qui monaste: 
ialem vitam instituerunt, celebrantur regulae’.t To th 
monastery were soon allied the others mentioned above 

The mention of two monastic legislators (and ‘all tk 
rest’) leaves us no wiser as to the rule applied, by or: 
or written precept, by the abbot of Attane. One receiv 
the impression from his life that it was not of exaggerate 
austerity. His mother Pelagia also took the habit and staye 
to keep house. St Martin of Tours, to whom Aredius ha 
a great devotion, would not have tolerated such a 
arrangement, but in this his disciples were conspicuous 
slack in following his example. Severus retained h 
mother-in-law and Paulinus his wife in their monasteri 
at Primuliac and Nola. Tharasia seems to have despaire 


1G.C. XIV, 620. 

2 AASS Bol. Aug. V, 177 (25 Aug.). 

®G.C. Il, 647 instrumenta XXI (the present St Yrieix). 
“G.T.; Historia Francorum, Liber X, cap. XXIX. 
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f coping with the new order at Nola, for a brother had 
be sent by Severus who could serve dull fare with 
elish and economy—another detail that might have 
scaped the patriarch of Marmoutier.? 
Besides this group the abbey of Solignac® is important 
one of the first to observe the combined Benedictine- 
olumbanian rule. So we learn from the charter of St 
ligius of 632.3 Unfortunately this is some years before 
rallel terms appear in other texts and moreover, 
though the phrase in the Solignac charter “ut monachi 
mitem religionis sanctissimorum virorum Luxoviensis 
onasterii consequerentur’ certainly stands, the qualifica- 
ion which follows ‘et regulam beatissimorum patrum 
enedicti et Columbani firmiter teneant’ is suspect as an 
terpolation.* In any case such phrases are so common 
n a decade or so that its application to Solignac would 
oon become natural. 
The importance of Solignac, the first of St Eligius’s 
any foundations under the composite rule, is that it lies 
r from the normal field of Luxovian expansion, and yet, 
y all accounts, became one of the most influential. His 
ther foundations were in the north, at Paris and at 
oyon, after his appointment to his see in 640. St Remacle, 
irst abbot of Solignac, was responsible as apostle of the 
Low Countries for the introduction of the composite 
and thereby the Benedictine—rule into modern Belgium 
fe.g. Stavelot and Malmédy in the Ardennes). The 
onastery of St Martin at Limoges was colonized from 
olignac.® 
Between the band of territory already examined and 
ur northern limit, the Seine, lie the dioceses of Le Mans 
nd Chartres, and Normandy south of the river. Brittany, 
s a province monopolized by an alien and independent 
1 Dom Besse, Les Moines de I’ Ancienne France, p. 28. 
| 2G.C. Il, 566, instrumenta XXX. 
| 3G.C. Il, instrumentum XXIX. 


. 4 AASS Bol., Vita S.Walberti, 2 May, Commentarius. 
/ §G.C. Il, 582. 
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monasticism from Ireland and Britain, will not be o 
concern. 

The diocese of Le Mans was the scene of one of the mc 
interesting—and debated— instances of sixth centu 
monastic colonization. For density of monastic populati« 
at this time it compares only with Auvergne and the upp 
Rhéne Valley. Foundations prior to the eighth centu 
totalled at least twenty-six; of these nineteen were maa 
in the five hundreds. One reason for this astonishii 
development was episcopal patronage under at least fo 
prelates. Bishop St Innocent in the second quarter of tk 
sixth century and his successor St Domnolus eith 
established or increased fifteen communities of monks an 
nuns in the city and the diocese. Many numbered ons 
thirty or forty religious and, at least in their origin 
seem to have been lauras, the common and early tendene 
to cenobitic life being noticeable in every case whe? 
information is available. At the turn of the century Bishc 
Bertrand was responsible for three monasteries at I 
Mans, and his successors, Hadouin, Berarius and Aigilibe: 
tus for the remaining six founded in the seven hundred! 

- With one of the foundations of Berarius in the thin 
quarter of the century is associated a mission to Moni 
Cassino which accompanied that of the monks of Fleus 
and returned with the relics of the Patriarch’s sister, ‘ 
Scholastica, enshrined by the Bishop in the conver 
dedicated in her name outside the city walls. This con 
munity numbered one hundred and fifty nuns. Anoth« 
foundation of Berarius at Tuffé, said to have been 
double monastery, was made in 659, the year in whic 
Berarius appears signatory to the privilege of Emmon « 
Sens in which the Benedictine-Columbanian code 
prescribed. Repeated instances of double monasteries 
this period under the composite code lead us to suspe 
its observance here in the diocese of Le Mans. It wou 


1G.C., XIV, 436, 350. 
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so of course help to explain the participation of the 
onceaux in the Cassinese mission. 
The most intriguing feature in the early monasticism 
f Le Mans is the colonization from Mici. According to 
é Gesta Pontificum and the lives of the saints concerned, 
f nine or more foundations made in the pontificate of 
ocent (the second quarter of the sixth century) five 
least were established by monks from Mici. According 
these narratives, which suffer from the usual variations, 
group of ascetics, some at least originally from Auvergne 
d in particular the monastery of Menat, having remained 
r some time at Mici under the direction of its founder 
t Maximinus, came into the diocese of Le Mans and 
roceeded to live a simple life, devoted to prayer and the 
bour of their hands, separately and remote from one 
other, though under a common rule and presidency. 
his uninvited intrusion on his territory naturally provoked 
mild remonstrance from the ordinary, after which he 
ttled the ascetics separately on sites of their own choice, 
sured himself of the regularity of their observance, 
tipulated his right to confirm the election of abbots, and 
emained thereafter the benevolent patron of the monastic 
stitute throughout his diocese. 
The peculiar interest attached to all this is the insistence 
n the narratives on the primitive character of the life 
llowed—the isolation of each ascetic, the presidency of 
ne as abbot (though isolated), the manual labour and 
ommunity of property according to apostolic example, 
vith much emphasis on the practice of a ‘holy rule’ such as 
ads one to suspect the existence of a genuine written rule, 
erhaps that of Mici itself, which aimed at reproducing 
e life of the desert hermits as they existed under 
it Anthony. After reaching this conclusion it is gratifying 
read in at least one version of the life of St Avitus, with 
ference to his foundation near Chateaudun,? “priscorum 
vatrum Pauli et Antonii regulam inibi constituit’ .® 
1 AASS Bol., Vita S. Almiri., Sep. Ill, 801 et seq. 5 GiGs, XIN 4326 
2 In the adjacent diocese of Chartres. 3 Analecta Bollandiana, XXIV, p. 19- 
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The Bollandists have devoted much energy to provi 
that the lives of the saints of Mici are not older than ti 
ninth century.! It is the consistency with which th 
describe a much more primitive monasticism and the 
references to its rule without, as one might inde 
expect of compositions written in the flower of a Ben: 
dictine revival, any allusion to the Benedictine rule « 
employment of its phrasology which encourage us 
hope that they derive from more ancient, if not co 
temporary, accounts. The principal survivor of all the 
monasteries down to Maurist times was that known 
Anisole, or, after its founder St Carilefus, St Calais c 
Désert. 

This sixth century colonization from Mici, this dil 
persed anachoretic movement under St Avitus, or wha: 
ever it truly was, overflowed into the diocese of Chartre: 
The attraction was the ‘vasta solitudo’ of le Perch» 
between Chartres and Le Mans. The foundation of ! 
Avitus under the rule of SS. Paul and Anthony survive 
until the ninth century at Chateaudun. Here also £ 
Lubinus lived as his disciple till he was appointed abbe 
of Brou2—which enters history in this connexion—an 
later Bishop of Chartres (c. 544),3 where he founded § 
Lubin les Vignes.* 

Lubinus was afflicted with the holy unease common t 
his time, an uncontrolled hankering after better thing: 
Beginning life as a cow-herd in Poitou, he obtained som 
education from a monk, possibly of Nouaillé, received th 
monastic tonsure and after eight years of religious lif 
resorted to St Avitus for counsel. His advice was to remai 
longer in the cenobitic life before braving the solitary one 
Lubinus accordingly undertook a further course, probab! 
at Mici,® whence he resolved to make his way to Leril 


1 Ibid., Les Saints de Mici. 


* The identity of St Avitus of Brou with Avitus of Mici has been disputed 
G.C. VII, 1289. 

® AASS Mab., Mar. Ill, 349, Vita S$. Lubini. 

4G.C. VIII, 1209 (or 19 2). 

5 Anal. Bol., XXIV, Les Saints de Mici. 
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‘this of course confirms the whole trend we have observed 
1 the colonization from Mici). From this holy purpose 
ne was dissuaded by an ex-monk of Lerins who com- 
alained of the island climate, and they settled together 
or a time under Bishop Hilary of Mende in his abbey of 
avols. Coerced by his unstable companion, Lubinus soon 
‘ook to the road once more, and made for the celebrated 
nonastery of Ile Barbe in the Rhéne near Lyon, where 
soth remained for some time under the direction of St 
oup. Here Lubinus had the misfortune to be tortured in 
he course of a Frankish invasion, after which he abandoned 
e deserted monastery and fell in with two solitaries 
vho were prepared to follow him back to the tranquillity 
of le Perche and the direction of Avitus, on whose death 
hey set off once again to establish themselves in a new 
olitude. It was from this life that Lubinus was summoned 
oy Bishop Aetherius of Chartres to govern the monastery 
of Brou; later he was sent by him to visit St Caesarius of 
Arles, in view, may one surmise, of his renown as a 
monastic legislator.! To him he confided his wish to 
proceed to Lerins, but in the end followed his advice to 
se faithful to his own flock and the commission of his 
dishop. 

I have thought it worth while to retail this typical 
bbatial career to give some idea how, in spite of the 
difficulty of communication and a deliberate withdrawal 
from the world of news, a monastic founder of the sixth 
entury can be found in touch with every current ideal 
of ascetical life, even by personal experience, to an extent 
that, to quote an English instance, Abbot Benedict Biscop 
sf Monkwearmouth and Jarrow could describe the 
pbservance of his own composition as based on those of 
hot less than seventeen monasteries visited on his Gallican 
ravels.? 

-10One would like to suspect a connexion with the similar mission of St 
adegund 


e : 
4 Bede, ed. Plummer., Vol. I, p. 374 (Historia Abbatum). Let us observe how 
lash it is to assume the Monkwearmouth-Jarrow rule to be pure Benedictine ! 
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Probably during the first decade of the seventh century 
a monastery under the pure Columbanian code wi 
founded by St Potentinus, a disciple of Columbanus, « 
Coutances.! Evrecy in the diocese of Bayeux? was als. 
founded in this century, and in 677 a monastery ¢ 
nuns at Ham, in the diocese of Coutances, by Bish 
Frodomond (the only information concerning i 
origins is derived from the original inscribed altar sto 
discovered in 1693),2 two houses by St Evremond < 
Fontenay and Montmerrey in the diocese of Séez,* a 
finally two by St Leufredus which we suspect to hav 
been under St Philibert’s version of the composite rule 
Luxeuil. St Leufredus, after the common experience ¢ 
men destined to become great founders—an unsatisfactory 
or at least unsatisfying attempt at the solitary life—entere: 
the monastery of St Sidonius north of the river. Sidoniu 
was an Irishman—a Scottus—and had been the devote: 
disciple and companion in exile of St Philibert. On thi 
latter’s death he had been chosen by St Ouen to foun 
another monastery, c. 685, which later received his nam 
(St Saéns).° Leofredus submitted to his discipline, whick 
knowing the fidelity of those trained in the traditions c 
Luxeuil, we cannot doubt was Philibert’s rule of Basi. 
Macarius, Columbanus and Benedict, nor can we suppos 
that his later foundation south of the river, La Croix § 
Leufroy, was under any other.® 

In all, there were seven foundations in Normand 
south of the Seine in the seventh century and nine at lea: 
in the sixth. 

The groups at Lyon and Vienne depend too closely o 
the direct influences of Lerins and Marseilles to fall withi 
the scope of this survey. Besides the major influence 


1 Jonas, Vitae Columbanae, ed. Krusch, p. 199. 

2G.C. XI, 407. 

* Dict. d’Arch. Chrét et de Lit., art. “Graffites’, Tome VI, p. 1515. 

4G.0. XI, 712 ; AASS, St Aunobertus., May Ill, p. 625. 

5 Anx\cta Bollandiana, X, 406 et seq. 

* lernarignier, Priviléges d’Exemption des Abbayes Normandes, pp. 15 —26. 
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hich we have purposefully excluded there remain, 
specially in the north, numerous isolated groups of early 
onastic origin as flourishing as any we have chosen, 
otably at Paris, Metz and Tréves. Perhaps it is evident— 
it certainly becomes so as one assimilates the abundance of 
agiographical writings that are our principal source— 
at beneath the superficial task of organization and of 
niformity there is a spiritual parity of experience; so 
equently the outstanding figures of the ascetical move- 
ent—the ‘born abbots’—recapitulate in their own brief 
ives the whole development of religious life as it has 
een formed in the church. Perhaps—apart from the 
ignificance of dates and distribution—this is the most 
triking fact to be discerned between the lines of our 
survey, a masterly fashioning of a movement universal in 
he growing church, destined not to receive, but to be 
eceived by the Benedictine rule, an essential part of the 
monastic heritage, a parentage which cannot be disowned 
without a radical infidelity to the true character of 
Western monasticism. 
It should be equally evident that the end of this period 
is the beginning of another, where the influence of 
Luxeuil, and later the imperious control of Benedict of 
Aniane, impose on the monastic church a regimentation 
almost fundamentally opposed to its true spirit. But 
jbecause the element of spontaneity is essential to the 
owth of the monastic body it has never ceased to 
characterize it and to justify those who discover in the 
jaspirations of their ‘“priores patres’ the ‘instrumenta 
lyvirtutum’ recommended in the last chapter of the Holy 


Rule. 
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The Seal of the Spirit. A Study in the Doctrine of Baptism and Co 
firmation in the New Testament and the Fathers by G. W. H. Lam 
Pp. xvi + 240 (Longmans) 365s. 

R LAMPE has performed a very useful service by making 
M careful survey of the earlier patristic references to baptis 
and confirmation, and he has prefixed to this major and mo 
important part of his book a judicious study of the New Testame: 
evidence. The hinge on which his investigation turns is the metaph 
of the seal. St Paul speaks of God as having ‘anointed, and al: 
sealed’ us and having ‘given us the earnest of the Spirit’ (II Cor. 
21-2); and again in Ephesians we are told that we have been ‘seald 
with the Holy Spirit of promise’, ‘sealed in the Holy Spirit of Gc 
unto the day of redemption’ (i, 13-14; iv, 30). Some Anglice 
writers, and among them at the present day especially Dom Gregon 
Dix, have argued that behind these texts there lurks the belief tha 
not baptism but confirmation is the sacrament in which the Christiai 
first becomes indwelt by the Holy Spirit and a member of tk 
visible Church. It has even been maintained that originally cop 
firmation always or sometimes preceded baptism. Mr Lampe wi 
have none of this, and I think it will be difficult for such eccentri 
theories to maintain themselves against his powerful array of argu 
ments. He regards our Lord’s own baptism by St John the Baptist < 
the type of Christian baptism, and, although the baptism of John ws 
not in itself an efficacious sign of the Messianic outpouring of th 
Spirit, Jesus, as distinct from the multitudes whom John baptizec 
did receive at his baptism the promised descent of the Holy Spirit 
When the redemption had been accomplished through the death « 
Jesus, this outpouring of the Holy Spirit was extended to those wh 
sought incorporation in the Messianic Church, and baptism become 
an efficacious symbol of all that is implied by this incorporatior 
It is obvious to the theologian that to be buried and rise again wit 
Christ and to be made a member of the mystical body must involve 
quite apart from any prior or subsequent sacramental act, participé 
tion in the Holy Spirit. Against this theological argument all opposin 
theories are bound to come to grief. And historical probabilit 
favours (to put it mildly) the identification of Christian ‘baptism’, ¢ 
referred to in the New Testament, with what was in essence 
baptism in water. 

The book is enriched with a valuable study of the idea of ‘sealing 

both in non-Christian Mediterranean religions and culture and i 
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arly Christian literature. And it is shown how the scriptural idea 
fa purely spiritual and invisible sealing, of which the sacrament is 
efficacious sign, was to some extent overlaid in later times by the 
dea of confirmation as a sealing with oil and of the Trinitarian 
aptismal formula or the Sign of the Cross as itself a seal or a sealing. 
Two problems arising out of this study may be indicated as of 
aterest to Catholic theologians: the question of a dominical or 
postolic institution of the sacrament of confirmation, and the 
ieology of that sacrament—-since it is, of course, not the first 
noment of reception of the Holy Spirit and is yet in some way unique 
mong all post-baptismal accessions of sanctifying grace. 

It is curious that when Mr Lampe digresses from his theme his 
holarly and theological good sense is less in evidence. Thus he 
plies that ‘the severed bodies’ which make up the sum-total of 
ontemporary organized ‘Christianity’ are ‘true parts of the internally 
vided Church of Christ’, and that St Cyprian and St Firmilian were 
missuided’ in their views on the Church’s nature and character. 
should have said that Mr Lampe’s view implies that the Church is 
aternally one and externally divided; and that if St Cyprian was 
misguided’ in holding that it is internally and externally indivisible, 
hen almost the whole of Catholic antiquity was similarly misguided. 
jut this blemish obviously does not affect Mr Lampe’s main theme. 
Tis book is a welcome addition to the literature on his chosen 
ubject. 


| Primitive Gospel Sources by B. P. W. Stather Hunt, M.A., B.D. 

'p. xv + 344 (James Clarke) 18s. 

ANY attempts have been and are being made to get behind 
the New Testament documents to some oral tradition and 
lost written documents. The hypothesis of a lost Ur- 

lvangelium is no longer popular, nor do I think that Streeter’s and 

Jarnack’s Q can be allowed to have any existence. The Formges- 

hichtliche Schiile presupposes an eventful period of oral-tradition 

brmation before the first of the extant Gospels was written. And Dr 

Darrington and Dr Selwyn have familiarized us with the idea that 
bstantial traces of an oral catechesis can be found in the New 

Festament Epistles. 

| In the present work Canon Stather Hunt gives his powerful 

dvocacy to Rendel Harris’s hypothesis of a primitive Christian 

Jook of Testimonies. In point of fact there may, we are told, have 

seen several books, or at least varying recensions of the same book. 

Any such book will have been a collection of Old Testament passages, 
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applied to events or sayings in the life and teaching of Jesus, to sha 
that Jesus was the fulfilment and goal of the Old Testama 
dispensation. Such a collection would take its origin in our Lor 
discourse to the two disciples on the road to Emmaus. It would supp 
the earliest apologetic needs of the infant Church in its controver 
with unconverted Judaism, and it would in due course have se 
as inspiration and quarry to the four canonical evangelists. 

It is, to say the least, probable that the primitive Church had 
favourite quotations from the Old Testament scriptures, that the 
favourite quotations included specially a number of passages held 
the Christians to be types or prophecies of Jesus and the Messian 
age inaugurated by him, and that some of these quotations circulat 
in the early Church in catenas, possibly of quite small compa: 
Thus passages applied to Christ as the ‘Stone’ (foundation-stom 
corner-stone, stumbling-stone) may well have been grouped togethi 
at a very early date; though I cannot follow Canon Hunt in wha: 
take to be his suggestion, that ‘on this rock’ in the Tu es Pets 
passage means ‘on Christ the Rock’. But it does not necessari 
follow that a substantial Christian ‘Book of Testimonies’ exist 
before the earliest of our Gospels was written, or indeed at an 
other first-century date. Canon Hunt, like Rendel Harris, see: 
evidence for the existence and influence of such a book not only ' 
the New Testament but in the Fathers and especially in the apologet 
dialogues, from the lost Jason and Papiscus (apparently a secon: 
century work) to Timothy and Aquila. In so far as it is implied that « 
actual written work existed and influenced the still extant literatu: 
during all these centuries without once being explicitly referre 
to by any known authority, I find the hypothesis becoming mo: 
unpalatable with every additional piece of evidence adduced in i 
support. In particular, I cannot think that Hebrews is substantially « 
apologetic work addressed to unconverted Jews. It seems to me to | 
palpably an attempt to strengthen the faith of Christians. 

Although the hypothesis of a Testimony Book seems to me to nee 
careful scrutiny and probably an attitude of reserve, Canon Hunt 
researches add another valuable voice to the chorus of scholars who a) 
reminding us that Christian origins can only be fully understood - 
the light of the Jewish and the Old Testament context in which tl 
Catholic religion came into existence. This is a most important fac 
And it is doubly important when we realize (and here again Canc 
Hunt makes a useful contribution) that our Lord’s own teachir 
involved an acceptance and at the same time a re-reading (as [ 
Rawlinson pointed out) and a transcending of this Old Testamel 
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mtext. And again such books as this keep visibly before our minds 
¢ truth that the surviving New Testament and patristic literature 
only the reliquiae of a great and fertile tradition of spoken and 
itten words, a tradition correlative to the society which formed 
d was formed by it. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Theologische Traktate by Erik Peterson. Pp. 430 (Késel-Verlag, 
unich) 15.50 DM. 
HERE is a remarkable consistency and depth in these essays, 
written on various occasions between 1926 and 1948, two of 
them while the author was still a Protestant. They are all 
printed here exactly as when they were first published. Their 
wristocentric character will come out in a quotation from the 
say Was ist der Mensch? ‘If you want a clear answer to the question 
‘What is man?’’ it is given in the “‘Ecce Homo”’ of the thorn- 
rowned Son of Man . . . Man is sick in relation to him who healed 
ickness, possessed in relation to him who drove out demons, sinner 
n relation to him who forgives sin, poor in relation to him who 
ecame poor for our sakes. But that man is man, he owes to him 
ho has overcome man’ (p. 235). Politics, too, are changed radically 
y his coming. Theories of the divine monarchy must give way before 
the dogma of the Trinity ; ‘political theology’ may continue among 
Jews and pagans, Christianity has repudiated all attempts to exploit 
e Gospel in order to justify a political situation (p. 105). It is inter- 
ting to note that the essay in point, Der Monotheismus als politisches 
Problem, was published at Leipzig in 1935: an act of great courage, in 
spite of the author’s apparent preoccupation with Judaism, the 
‘Roman Empire and primitive Christianity. Even more courageous 
as it to publish an essay on martyrdom, Zeuge der Wahrheit, in the 
same city two years later, which, fortunately, says Professor Dempf, 
eviewing the book in Hochland, ‘the censors did not understand’. 
In the first and the last of these essays, written while he was still 
Protestant, Peterson provides a criticism of ‘existential’ theology. 
the last resort Barth’s theology is too serious to be taken seriously: 
as theologians (says Barth) we must talk of God, as men we cannot 
ido so; knowing our obligation and our incapacity, we must therefore 
lsive honour to God. But if revelation is not in some sense knowable, 
is anything at all revealed? Is the act of faith anything but blind trust? 
Not to know God and to accept this state, knowing our duty to 
jspeak of him, is precisely not to honour God. Behind Barth stands 
the greater figure of Kierkegaard, for whom Peterson has both 
‘understanding and respect ; but Kierkegaard remains a distinguished 
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writer, perhaps a philosopher of religion—he is not a theologia 
Theology, too, comes from Christ—derived from the authority - 
gave to his Church (abgeleitete Autoritat). The Jews had exegesis 
preaching, based on the prophetic writings, but no true theolog 
Dogma and sacraments are the continuation of the Incarnation 
of the utterances of the Word made flesh, as exegesis and preachii 
among the Jews were the continuation of the prophets’ message ; 

it is dogma that makes theology possible. ‘God has spoken in his So 
That is what dogma says and it is from this alone that theology live 
(p. 34). These thoughts are all from Was ist Theologie, published 
Bonn in 1926. Three years later, he wrote—again in a nota 
Catholic spirit—an essay on the Church, taking as his starting poi: 
Loisy’s dictum, ‘Jesus proclaimed the kingdom and the Chure 
arrived’. But, says Peterson, if the Church is not precisely tk 
kingdom, it contains something of the latter: the kingdom 
already here. That is why ‘the object of faith is not the invisible, bo 
the visible Church’ (p. 420). 


St Thomas Aquinas : Philosophical Texts. Selected and translated wit 
Notes and an Introduction by Thomas Gilby. Pp. xxiv + 40 
(Oxford University Press) 12s. 6d. 


HE purpose of this work is not entirely clear. At least, F 
Gilby has not directly revealed the finis operantis ; most probabh 
he will be content to leave the book to its own destiny—s: 
long as he himself is not regarded as the Roiiet de Journel of £ 
Thomas. One obvious and attractive use of it, even for Latin scholar 
long familiar with the original texts, will be as a bedside book: i 
addition to many passages calculated to stimulate the mind to joyov 
exercise, there are peaceful and comforting thoughts here reveale 
in a new beauty: 


Song is the leap of mind in the eternal breaking out 
into sound (3). 

Immutability is the strength of God (140). 

To hold creatures cheap is to slight divine power 
(380). 

Divine justice does not require that a man after falling 
into sin should lie there for ever (908). 

Love takes up where knowledge leaves off (912). 
No possession is joyous without a companion (1121). 


It is clear from this short selection that many phrases gai 
significance precisely through being isolated from their context; bu 
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ere is a further gain when, guided by Fr Gilby’s always lively 


dering, we set them once more against their proper background. 
That is why the book may serve also as a very full introduction to 
e philosophy of St Thomas. It provides an ample array of texts and 
imulates the reader to look for more, the whole being illuminated 
yy an occasional flash of insight in the form of a footnote by the 
lator and by the remarkably clear and concise notes introducing 
ch of the main sections. Perhaps the most carefully worded and 
e most helpful of these notes is that which explains the place of 
e life beyond reason in St Thomas’s philosophy: 
_ The moral system is not enclosed by the rules of reasonable 
living but is open to a mystery beyond. Even in the secular 
‘sections grace keeps breaking in, neither demanded nor merited 
by the principles of nature, but meeting a capacity for friendship 
which can be caught up into the personal life of God. Here are 
relationships surpassing the dependence of creatures, and parts 
of a whole, on the creator and integrator of the universe. The 
purely reasonable man is a historical fiction. The ideal of rational 
virtue has rarely been reckoned sufficient. This chapter deals with 
the frontier between nature and grace, and the texts give some 
account of the conditions of the anima naturaliter christiana (Pp. 316). 
The division of chapters follows the scheme of the Summa Theologica 
p to the end of the second part, but the texts are drawn from a 
eat variety of sources and appear to be the most apt to bring out 
the point under consideration. That St Thomas was well aware of 
e importance of the ‘situation’ for moral decision, for instance, is 
ply proved in Nos 786, 967, 969. On the other hand, it was 
inevitable that out of the whole range of St Thomas’s works some 
€ the most relevant texts should be omitted. Under ‘sin’, for 
nstance, it would have been helpful to find ‘Malum vero culpae 
mmittitur per recessum ab arte divinae sapientiae et ab ordine 
ivinae bonitatis’ (S.T. III q.1 a.1 ad 3), the translation of which must 
e left to Fr Gilby’s felicitous invention in a later edition; and under 
The Existence of God’ there might well have been included the 
oble passage from In Perihermenias I, 14, on the divine will as the 
ource of all necessity and contingency in things and the cause of 
their distinction. 
| Some indication of the quality of the translation has already been 
ven, It is certainly the most attractive and successful combination 
f accuracy and readability that has yet appeared in English. Fr 
Gilby himself describes it as ‘a compromise between a paraphrase 
and ‘an exact and literal rendering’, but the main reason for its 
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success is that the translator is as much a master of the subject as - 
is of language—and that is saying a great deal. Some will be put c 
by such expressions as ‘job of work’ for ‘opus’ (5), “banked on’ f 
‘considerabat’ (429), ‘meets the bill’ for ‘conveniens est’ (61 
‘acting as a wet blanket’ for ‘dilectiones aliorum impedit’ (100 
and the present reviewer found ‘deliciousness in candy’ for ‘dulcee 
mellis’ (710) somewhat too great a strain on his tolerance. 
justification for these expressions would be that St Thomas for 
most part was giving university lectures, of which his books are tk 
record, not writing treatises in the purest Latin; and, ‘candy’ apa 
—unless the lecturer be a visitor from U.S.A., they are the phras 
which might be used by the most fastidious in their spoken if not | 
their printed words. St Thomas himself, whether writing or speakiti 
in English, would certainly have been happy to-day to rendd 
‘recedente anima, non dicitur animal et homo nisi aequivocs 
quemadmodum animal pictum vel Japideum’ by ‘when the soul hi 
departed, we do not speak of what remains as an animal—unless - 
a pickwickian sense, as we might of an animal in a painting or’ 
piece of sculpture’ (557). There are some translations which rais 
more fundamental questions. ‘Intellectus agens’ becomes ‘factiv 
intellect’ on the ground that its function is not that of a knowir 
faculty, but to ‘make knowable’ (p. 237 footnote). Instead « 
‘rationalism’ would not ‘natural’ or ‘human reason’ have bet 
preferable for ‘rationem naturalem’ (110)? And, for once, ‘cryir 
out for care and comfort’ is less precise than ‘eget adjuvari et dirig, 
(146). 

Cross-references are particularly helpful, usually carrying th 
discussion further rather than indicating parallel passages. Even th 
ten pages of introduction on the life and works of St Thomas, cover 
ing very familiar ground, are still fresh and stimulating. There appea 
to be only two slight misprints, one of them unfortunately at th 
opening of the first text, the other (1087) a reference to III Contr 
Gentes, 123, which should be to 124. An index to the passage 
translated would have been helpful, but perhaps Fr Gilby omitte 
it to prevent his work from being used as a crib. Finally, now the 
Penguins are being bound in cloth and sold at 12s. 6d., the publisher 
must be congratulated on such a splendid piece of book-productio 
at an extraordinarily low price. EDWARD QUINN 
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Marriage a Great Sacrament by Canon Jacques Leclercq, translated 
om the French by the Earl of Wicklow. Pp. 172 (Clonmore and 
eynolds) 85. 6d. 


s there are so few books on the Sacrament of Marriage in 
4 English, we have to depend on translations of works by 
Continental writers. The Earl of Wicklow has placed us in his 

ebt by making this Belgian book available to us. 
There is no doubt that the doctrine of the Sacrament of Marriage 
as developed in recent years and will develop stiJ] more in the 
ture. Canon Leclercq writes: ‘In the old days there seemed no need 
9 defend marriage . . . it was only considered necessary to praise 
erfect chastity; marriage nowadays needs to be defended not 
gainst those who try to lower it in favour of continence, but against 
ose who try to lower it in favour of free love . . . Marriage does 
\ot appear as an easy but as a difficult path, for it is no longer con- 
rasted with perfect chastity, but with a sexual liberty which exempts 

‘om self-control’ (p. 26). 

‘The first two chapters of the book are by far the most important. 
he others contain wise and shrewd comments on various aspects of 
narried life—love and passion, children, the spirit of poverty. The 
irst two are an impressive outline of the theology of marriage. The 
anon boldly works out some of the implications of St Paul’s classic 
atement in the Epistle to the Ephesians. He writes: ‘To say that 
marriage is a sacrament is thus to say that it is an instrument of the 
livine life, that it is that above everything else ; that in a sense it is 
jothing but that, for this character of being an instrument of the 
livine life means that it is an instrument, a means of holiness. Thus 
Christianity marriage is above all a means of sanctification. All 
pther elements, the remedying of concupiscence, the social in- 
titution, the basis of the family, are secondary. They do not cease 
o exist; they have their rightful place ; but they cease to be the 
ief end of marriage. If it is true that it is a sacrament, the instru- 
ment of holiness, this aspect must overshadow all the others’ (p. 12). 
| On the face of it, this may seem to deny the common doctrine 
that the primary end of marriage is the begetting of children. But 
e Canon makes it clear later in the book that children are the fruit 
bf the sacramental love of the married couple. He insists that here 
; elsewhere in the economy of Redemption grace perfects nature. 
The natural institution of marriage with all its physical, psychological 
ind social characteristics and functions is not changed but purified 
P Christianity. “The sacrament is the natural institution deified’ 
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The Canon has sober but trenchant criticism for those 
‘speak of marriage as if it were merely a concession made by. 
divine mercy to those who lack the courage to be chaste’ (p. 2 
He continues: ‘. . . for if one thing is clear... it is that the no 
and lasting state of man is not that of celibacy but of marriage .. 
which is the normal order, willed by Providence and resulting fr 
nature as established by God, while celibacy is an exceptional sta: 
(p. 21). He emphasizes the fact that “marriage is the only sacrame 
which transforms a human institution into an instrument of div: 
action’, that the family is the only human community which has ; 
beginning in a sacrament, which ‘is the imprint of God in the so 
of the married couple in order to deify their union’ (p. 29). T 
deification extends to conjugal life at all levels. The Church ‘has r 
hesitated to include in her Rituale a blessing of the marriage be 

nO): 

i ‘aac love is sanctified in marriage. Through the grace of t! 
sacrament, the love of man and wife becomes a means of salvatic: 
and ‘since it is the destiny of most men to base their lives on love, | 
human love with its carnal and passionate quality, the Church kno: 
that their salvation and sanctification require that they should se: 
this in marriage’ (p. 40). 

Marriage is thus both an ascetic and a unitive vocation. By bindi 
the partners irrevocably to each other, it turns men from illicit lov 
At the same time, the union of the two persons in the married life: 
a means towards the union of the soul with God. 

The Canon has no illusions about the shortcomings of marri 
people. Their vocation is indeed a high one, but few of them li 
up to it. But there is hope. An increasing number of young folk a 
beginning to realize the profound meaning of St Paul’s teachin 
They are beginning to see that ‘to love your wives as Christ lov 
the Church’ is a call to heroic sanctity, to a complete giving of si 
to another for the love of God. This love, fruitful in children, if Ge 
so wills, is the matrix in which the souls of parents and children a 
formed in the likeness of Christ. And finally this vocation is apostoli 
for to quote the last paragraph of this important book: ‘. . . 
proportion as these homes are sufficiently numerous to form hom 
geneous Christian milieux, will they be able to make up tho 
centres of Christian life which by their example will teach t 
world what it is that a Christian achieves through the family, and 
their marriages they will show that fecundity of grace which is t 
sign of the divine presence in the Church. If the increase of su 
homes becomes one of the characteristics of Christianity in our tim 
it may mark a definite stage in the Church’s advance towards t 
fullness of Christ’ (p. 172). REGINALD F. TREVETT 
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Challenge to the Darwinians by Vera Barclay. Pp. xvi + 296 
. H. Johns) 12s. 6d. as 


y a ‘Darwinian’ may be meant either a disciple of Darwin or a 
believer in evolution, and by an ‘evolutionist’ we may under- 
stand one who holds that the quaternary genera of plants and 

mals descend from their tertiary predecessors and are not a new 

eation. The majority of men pass through life without asking 
ether this was the case or not, and of those who put this question 
themselves with any degree of seriousness most accept the 
olutionary answer. For if it is not accepted suppositions which 
2m most improbable have to be indulged in. During the last 
ration evolutionary ideas have spread among Catholics to an 
tent calculated to cause alarm to those who reject them, and the 
ssibility that even the human body may have been subject to the 
s of evolution has been admitted for the first time in a papal 
cument. A man who wishes to disprove evolution should state clearly 
hat he believes the unit of special creation to have been and then 
ve reasons why in his opinion the evidence alleged in favour of the 
posing view is better explained on his own. If he is treating of the 
igin of man he cannot hope to make an impression unless he can 
ve a satisfactory explanation of the evidence supplied by the fossil 
imates. 

Miss Barclay, a fervent anti-evolutionist, can hardly be regarded 
very successful in either of these respects and in my opinion has 

voted insufficient attention to the problems which are raised by 

em. Her main objection to evolution seems to be that it is sociolo- 
ically harmful, a question with which she seems more concerned 
an with whether it is true. This book is too disjointed to make much 
erary appeal, but a worse defect lies in the author’s inadequate 
esentation of the standpoint of those from whom she disagrees. 
an article contributed to THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW in 1949, the 
esent reviewer pointed out how desirable it was that Catholic 
ologists should show an adequate acquaintance with the non-' 
tatholic mind, which generally speaking is not prepared to recognize 
he existence of a first man. I supposed that I had made my meaning 

ear. Yet with some surprise I find Miss Barclay attributing to me a 

‘enial of Adam’s existence. Does it not occur to her that those 

esponsible for the publication of this review might hesitate to 
onsor an article favouring such a conclusion ? If Miss Barclay will 

nsult the issue for July 1950 she will find that I have written 
defence of the existence of Adam which was published a few 
yeeks before the appearance of Humani Generis. So orthodox was 
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my article considered that it was read aloud to a number of Chun 
students in Rome when the Encyclical came out. 

Miss Barclay is pained by the suggestion that Newman may ha 
looked upon transformist ideas with some sympathy. No c 
would disbelieve in evolution because Newman did so, nor, cc 
versely, believe in it because Newman believed in it. Yet it is r 
without interest to know what a great religious teacher held. 
Newman a transformist or a fixist? A brief note written by him 
1863 and published in The Dublin Review in 1934 indicates that | 
then felt that the rejection of transformism landed one in an absurdi 
In spite of an appeal to Father Henry Tristram, Miss Barclay addua 
no evidence which weakens this, to her, disquieting conclusic 
She cites an article which appeared in The Rambler in 1862 as evide 
that Newman was opposed to transformism. But this article, whi 
is a review of Déllinger’s book The Gentile and the Jew, has nothii 
to do with evolution and is concerned with certain ancie: 
speculations about primeval religion. That Newman subsequenn 
receded from the position he had taken up in 1863 is psychologica: 
improbable. Had he done so it is difficult to see what his lati 
position could have been, in view of the dilemma which he hi 
enunciated. The evidence brought forward in support of tl 
contrary view is of no value. 

One of the weakest parts of Miss Barclay’s case is that she | 
compelled to cite one evolutionist to demolish another. To di 
credit Darwin she is forced to have recourse to evolutionists sus 
as Mivart and Wood Jones, though one would suppose that in h: 
view their own testimony was vitiated by their evolutionist fait. 
On the other hand she is entitled to draw our attention to tl 
undoubted fact that believers in evolution have, like their opponent 
often said imprudent things. HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 


Theodicy by G. W. Leibniz. Edited with an introduction by Aust 
Farrer. Pp. 448 (Routledge and Kegan Paul) £2 2s. 


HE thought of Leibniz is assuming to-day a fresh importance 

To the student who has followed our normal philosophic 
curriculum, the name recalls queer things called ‘monads’ ar 

a tedious attempt made (once) in the past to understand them. 
there is anyone who has the rare capacity to dislodge one of the: 
early prejudices, formed out of resentment at the seemingly dull ar 
unrewarding, that person is Dr Farrer. His introduction, a fi 
example of his lucid and graceful style, brings us to the thought | 
Leibniz as to something unique in its time and highly relevant to our 
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He considers first the present position of metaphysics, and finds 
at the contemporary philosophical attitude is still one of distrust. 
A chair in metaphysical philosophy becomes analogous to a chair in 
opical diseases: what is taught from it is not the propagation but 
ne cure’. It follows from this that the only palatable introduction of 
eibniz, that most unitary of metaphysicians, will be historical. It 
oes not suffice to give an account of his system. We have to con- 
der the philosophical situation which it was created to meet. 
It was in fact a philosophical impasse. The thinkers of the time, 
orking on and from Descartes, had banished with satisfaction their 
ste noire among the scholastic concepts, that of substantial form. 
© concept could be less sympathetic to the philosophical mind 
hen the latter is dominated by a mathematical notion of exactitude. 
ch a mind requires a single principle for understanding the 
niverse, while the scholastic doctrine gives to each thing its own 
mer principle of unity and coherence. “They (the substantial forms) 
med nature into an unmanageable jungle, in which trees, bushes, 
ad parasites of a thousand kinds wildly interlaced. There was nothing 
r it, if science was to proceed, but to clear the ground and replant 
vith spruce in rows: to postulate a single uniform nature, of which 
nere should be a single science.’ All the complexities of the universe 
rere thus accounted for: they were nothing but diverse arrange- 
nents of a single principle, matter. Underlying this conception, 
aking it possible, was the Cartesian divorce of matter from mind. 
this divorce, and the consequent arrangeability of matter, ‘got 
ssults’, Dr Farrer says, in the systematization of the external 
‘orld. But it left a surd, in consciousness itself: for there there 
emained obviously some sort of union of mind and matter. And it is 
ot surprising that it is just here that the new system shows an 
xtraordinary ineptitude. *.. . the relation between the soul and the 
land was absolutely unintelligible, as Descartes disarmingly con- 
tssed’. It is here, in consciousness, that the crisis of the new system 
les, and this Leibniz realized. 
| At first, according to Dr Farrer, the remedy seemed simple. 
hy not accept consciousness as no longer a surd but, on the con- 
tary, as the basic principle for a revision of the system? ‘Our body, 
nen, as a physical system is a mechanical plurality; as focused in 
pnsciousness it is a unity of “tidea’’.’ 
| ‘Very well: but we have not got far yet. For the old difficulty still 
=mains—it is purely arbitrary, after all, that a unitary consciousness 
sould be attached to, and represent, a mechanical collection of 
gs which happen to interact in a sort of pattern . . . If the body 
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is represented as unity, it must surely be because it is unity, as tf 
old philosophy had held. But how can we reintroduce unity into t' 
body without reintroducing substantial form, and destroying tt 
mechanical plurality which the new science demanded? It is at tk 
point that Leibniz produces the speculative postulate of his syster 
Why not reverse the relation, and make the members represent tt 
mind as the mind represents the members? For then the unity 
person represented in the mind will become something actual 
the members also.’ 

But how can matter (‘brute matter’ as it had become in Cartesii 
thought) ‘represent’ mind? Is not representation specifically / 
mental function? Yet in our case this does undoubtedly occur. N\ 
only does my mind represent the state of my body: it can prescrii 
a new state, which the body must take up, must represent, as occu 
with every conscious action I make. Well then, why not take th 
personal organization as exemplifying a principle which reacht 
down into the furthermost depths of nature, each unit being ju 
such a theatre of mutual representation? As we proceed, and as tl 
units become less complex, so we have less perfect monads. An 
this can go on ad infinitum: we shall split up nature indefinitely, bt 
we shall never disembody a monad. 

It is to be noted that we have not in this system an operation | 
mind on matter. Such an operation is excluded by the Cartesi: 
postulate, and within that postulate, which seemed at the time to I 
science’s indispensable charter, Leibniz works. The monadic unit! 
a body-mind. By reason of its two-way representational quality it! 
all representation and nothing else. It dominates the lesser mona: 
simply by reason of its more perfect representational quality, as ¢ 
they in their turn. Interaction is excluded: what we have is simp 
harmony, resulting from what each monad is. If it is the philosopher 
perennial temptation to try and reduce what things do to what the 
are, Leibniz’s system surely represents the greatest concession thi 
has ever been made to that temptation. 

Leibniz insists that this harmony is ‘pre-established’ by God. Cou 
this not be avoided? No, for the monads, of their very nature, cann: 
achieve the harmony in which they exist. They are simply in it. “TI 
monads do not achieve a harmony, they are a harmony, and therefo: 
they are pre-established in harmony.’ To the charge, then, of securit 
his system by a deus ex machina, Leibniz would reply: it is one thir 
to explain the universe without God until you come to the we: 
point in your system, and then to invoke him, as Cartesian occasiona 
ism does; it is another thing, it is even the opposite thing, to acce} 
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is difficult point, human consciousness, as your pivot, and thus to 
d the necessity for God throughout your system. In the first instance, 
ou are ‘using’ him: in the second, you are finding him—everywhere. 
1am conscious that in this account of Leibniz’s answer to the deus 
machina charge I am giving Dr Farrer’s exposé a twist of my own. 
ould he agree to this statement and to an implication which it 
ies of Leibniz’s special significance? For if it be true that the 
cessity for God in Leibniz’s system, a necessity throughout the 
ystem, is due ultimately to his having built the latter on that least 
elf-explanatory of all things, the wedding of matter and mind which 
e are, then indeed we have here something of profound relevance 
© our time. Does not the system represent the attempt, within the 
mitations which a most sterile period imposed, to replace man 
t the centre of the universe so that his mystery extends to the 
irthermost ends of it, and so that man and universe together become 
intelligible without God? Just before reading Dr Farrer, I had been 
azzling over the enthusiasm which Dr Thornton expresses for 
ibniz at the end of Revelation and the Modern World (pp. 299-399). 
© to ‘the monad-man’, of all people, as an ally in restoring the 
iblical conception of man in the cosmos which is the condition 
f understanding and accepting biblical revelation? It is not so 
uzzling to me now. And it may well be that Leibniz will come into 
is own with the development of the preoccupations represented by 
r Thornton and, indeed, by all those who appreciate that the great 
roblem on our agenda is that of the Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos. 
ere could surely be no greater recommendation of a new edition 
f Leibniz. DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


| The Fundamental Questions of Philosophy by A. C. Ewing. Pp. 260 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd.) 18s. 

R EwING’s book is specially intended for two classes of 
readers: ‘University students who have just begun the study 
of philosophy, and those who . . . wish to acquire by private 

some idea of what philosophy is and of the great topics 


The treatment of all that pertains to epistemology consists, for 
e most part, of a suitably simplified version of the elaborate 
nalyses of the same problems in the author’s well-known critical 
survey Idealism. The same applies to the discussion of ‘Cause’, 
the subject of chapter vul. The mind-body problem, on the 
other hand, and the question of the substantial unity of the 
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self have not, I think, been the subjects of a formal treatment : 
any of Dr Ewing’s previous books. 

The ‘fallibilist’ version of intuitionism elaborated in Dr Ewing 
Academy Lecture, Reason and Intuition, in which critics like Pre 
Aaron and Dom Illtyd Trethowan have discerned a fatal modificatid 
of the traditional doctrine, is again defended. It is certainly puzzli:i 
to find the assertion of absolutely certain knowledge combins 
with a denial that there is any state of mind which can be regardé 
as from its nature infallible (p. 52). His insistence, however, 
‘the a priori in general must not be equated with the certai: 
(‘Empirical propositions may be certain, as are many established | 
immediate experience’) is a categorical imperative for a realil 
metaphysics. 

On the question of the substantial nature of the self, Dr Ewing 
most tentative: ‘thinkers’, he tells us, ‘are groping after an intes 
mediate alternative between that of an unchanging substanc¢ 
Ego over and above its experiences and that of a self which is mere 
a string of experiences’ (p. 113). St Thomas’s thesis, we sugges: 
that the mind is aware of itself, not in its essence apart from its act 
but in and through them, not only confutes the view that Thomii 
philosophy is committed to the former alternative (p. 136), but fix« 
with precision the intermediate position that Dr Ewing and othe: 
are seeking. 

In the final paragraph of the chapter on ‘Freedom’ there is | 
tantalizing hint of a line of thought whereby ‘to escape both tk 
indeterminist and the worst determinist difficulty about respons: 
bility’. The conclusion is that ‘a man’s acts are determined by h 
character (together with his circumstances), but that the man 
character is not completely determined by anything, each ma 
being in some degree a genuine new beginning’ (p. 205). For th 
steps in the argument the reader must consult The Review of Metc 
physics for December 1951. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to ‘the philosophic: 
question of most extreme importance, both theoretically an 
practically, namely that of the existence of God’. What is of mo: 
interest here is the judicious estimate of the so-called argumer 
from religious experience. Strictly speaking, of course, this is no 
as Dr Ewing points out, an argument, but the conviction of a 
intuitive awareness (not indeed susceptible of clear-cut proposition: 
expression) of ‘something confused needing further clarification an 
analysis’. However meagre in articulated content, the apprehensic 
mediated by this experience is the fons et origo of all belief in Go 
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her than that of a merely intellectual assent to his existence as 
probable hypothesis’. 

As a final comment on Dr Ewing’s book, might we say that even 
ithin the limits of a conventional introduction some idea of the 
derlying unity of all the fundamental questions of philosophy 
ould be brought to light ? PETER STUBBS 


The Tudor Books of Private Devotion by Helen C. White. Pp. 284 
niversity of Wisconsin Press) $4.75. 

HE persistence in English prose of certain traditional modes of 
thought, devotional, liturgical and theological, from their 
Catholic origin in the middle ages down to the Reformation 
riod is a subject which Miss White has examined before, but one 
spects that long years of careful research must have been necessary 
r this close analysis of her primary sources. Her untiring readiness 
sift and compare in order to detect slight but significant variations 
ust win respect from the most exacting of scholars. One could 
ish, however, that her interests and method had been less in- 
stently bibliographical and that she had given more attention to a 
terary appraisal of her material. As her work now stands we have 
1 interesting and in its way valuable analysis both of the skill with 
hich the Reformers insinuated their own peculiar emphasis or 
-orientation into prayer-forms apparently substantially un- 
nged, and of the willingness on the part of certain Catholic 
itors to retrench unsound pieties, but her survey is in general 
narrowly confined to tracing the contours of theological opinion, 
rayer-forms being used as theological and historical evidence 
ther than as literary expression. To do Miss White justice it must 
e admitted that she nowhere claims to play the Bremond with her 
bject, but although it may be ungracious to regret the absence of 
hat was not intended, i 

Juable for the limitation of its field of reference. 

One of the most interesting things in this book is the evolution and 
aptation of the Primer. In general, the Primer contained the 
ours of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Seven Penitential Psalms, the 


ifteen Gradual Psalms, the Litany, the Office of the Dead, and the 
Office of the Dead. 


d continued to be 


irinted unti) the end of the century, reflecting in many instances a 
tradual adulteration of orthodox Catholicism with ‘reformed’ 
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Protestant propaganda is most carefully studied by Miss White, < 
will doubtless have its value for the historian of the Engh 
Reformation settlement. Certainly, the process by which formulan 
sympathetic to Protestantism were insinuated was highly intricate « 
sometimes oddly ambiguous, so that the curious situation could an 
in which the cutting down of superfluous commemorations could 
acceptable to a Catholic editor and yet subtly minister to | 
Protestant contention that the traditional honour paid to the sai) 
impaired the mediatorship of Christ. (An amusing anomaly of c 
Primer is the omission of the commemoration of ‘Saynt nabor a 
felyx’ for 12th July and the substitution of ‘Erasmus of Roterda 
desessed 1536.’) Sometimes editorial criticism of undeniably sup: 
stitious accretions will be theologically sound and yet go on to conv 
a merely commemorative view of the Mass, so that what began 
denunciation of a real abuse will end by inculcating heresy. Thus t 
story of the sixteenth century Primer is, as Miss White puts it, , 
story of tradition and innovation and repudiation and experimen: 
tion and compromise, with a constant tension between the differe 
parties in a very confused and complicated and fluid situation. In t 
light of such a story it is not at all difficult to understand why t 
average sixteenth century Englishman seems so often to have shov 
scant appreciation of the issues involved in the changes of the tir 
and, even on occasion, indifference. In such a situation it was not 
all easy for man to know just where he was, unless he were mo 
alert to the implications and the premises of successive changes a: 
more eager to face difficult and obscure decisions than the avera 
man is in any age’ (p. 133). 

The second half of this book traces the development of gene) 
Prayer Books and ‘spiritual reading’. Here again adaptation 
Catholic works is the genera] rule. Often two prayers dealing wi 
the same subject can be compared, an earlier ‘harsher’ version anc 
later adaptation much smoother in phrasing and more sonorous 
rhythm. It is in this connexion that the limitations of Miss Whit 
approach to her subject are most apparent: an adequate appreciati 
of the quality of such prayers should surely include critical awaren 
of their literary value if the difficult task of determining the ‘sincerit 
of such prayers is to be satisfactorily attempted. Smooth diction a 
sonorous cadence can mask insincerity and spiritual evasion. O 
would like to know whether there is here a spiritual counterp% 
with the literary situation of later seventeenth century Engl: 
literature, in which as Mr T. S. Eliot says, ‘though language becat 
more refined, feeling became more crude’. 
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Certain general reflexions will, I think, occur to most Catholic 
saders of this book: heterodox adaptations apart, how admirably 
ese Tudor books supplied the spiritual needs of their readers, how 
uickly the ‘Bible-only’ plea refuted itself, and how unerringly 
eterodoxy reveals itself by a belittling of our Lady’s place in the 
conomy of grace and, most important of all, in attacking the 
edemptive identity between Calvary and the Mass. 

DOM HILARY STEUERT 


The White Canons in England by H. M. Colvin. Pp. viii + 459 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford) 355. 


HE historian of a religious Order, or of an Order as established 
and developed in a single country, may fairly consider himself 
free to accept or to pass by any one of the aspects of that study. 
He sees before him, changing with the years, the constitution of 
that Order; its relations with the Holy See, with the hierarchy, with 
the State; its conception of spiritual obligations; its attitude to 
secular learning; its wealth or poverty; its relation to the com- 
munity. He may limit his responsibility ; if he does, he will remember 
those aspects of the theme which he has left aside, and we may ask 
him to give due warning on his title-page. 

Mr Colvin did not give that warning; even so, his study of the 
\Premonstratensian Canons in England, written and produced with 
the care and finish which we expect from its author and from its 
publishers, covers a field imperfectly surveyed by earlier English 
scholars. Its references to English and foreign sources reveal the 
|pains taken to verify both facts and inferences. A general chapter on 
ithe Order is followed by others on the foundation of the English 
houses, on their organization, on ecclesiastical and on secular 
obligations, on intellectual activities, and on the three nunneries. 
The appendices include transcripts of nineteen original documents ; 
jnotes on numbers and on Jay brothers, on bibliography and on 
manuscript sources ; and lists of abbots. 

The eleven pages describing the introduction of the White Canons 
into England, followed by 154 devoted to the foundation of each of 
the thirty-three houses, invite the criticism already suggested. We 
have, in effect, individual histories of foundation and early years, 
complete in almost all cases even to the extent of a general comment 
twice repeated (pp. 40. 55, © 5-67); but there is no such formal 
jhistory, in general or in detail, of the middle period or of the last 

hase. The economic crises at Titchfield and at Welbeck which 
followed the plague of 1349, both effect and cause in either case of 
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changed relations with the canons’ neighbours, are not mentiona 
References to the Suppression conclude, briefly and incidentally, t 
section headed ‘The Authority of Prémontré’. There is no summa 
of the comperta, or of the more scrupulous county commissione 
reports, or of the scales of pensions awarded. In the list of Abb 
of Barlings we find that the last abbot was executed in 1537, E 
there is no other hint of his share in the Lincolnshire rebellic 
The list of abbots of Bayham ends with the surrender in 1525; it 
nowhere stated that the house was dissolved for the sake of Wolsey 
new foundations, or that its dissolution caused a local insurrecti 
Why was the ill provided house of Egglestone spared in 1535, 
not surrendered until 1540? And why did Easby, alone of t 
Yorkshire abbeys, resist the Vicar-General? It is both in the “middll 
period and at the end that ‘relation to the community’ becomes: 
vital aspect of an Order’s history—especially that of a close-kr 
Order, and especially that of an Order with six houses in Lincolnshii 
and three in Yorkshire. The omissions are, presumably, deliberat: 
but they are not explained. 

As a minor comment, may we deprecate the use of ‘op. cit. 
covering an unspecified number of pages, in the footnotes? 

But it would be misleading, as well as ungracious, to end wit 
question or adverse criticism. The gift of a new study in ecclesiastic 
history, by the foremost English authority for his subject, is in 
portant and valuable. The readers of Mr Colvin’s book will find som 
disappointment of their hopes, but they wil! find a much deepe 
satisfaction. H. F. CHETTLE 


The True Likeness by Dr R. W. Hynek. Pp. vii + 96 + 26 plate 
(Sheed and Ward) 16s. 


His fairly elaborately produced book is written partly fe 
medical and partly for non-medical readers. It is a study of th 
famous Shroud of Turin which has been claimed by variot 
writers as the actual winding sheet in which our Lord’s body wi 
clothed when laid in the tomb, and which was left behind lying ini 
place when the holy women and the disciples came to visit tl 
empty tomb. Dr Hynek sets out to collect and present evidenc 
in support of this positive view. 

He is an expert on forensic medicine. It has been his life work t 
study the cause of death when human remains are found and 1 
investigate all material connected with the dead body directly « 
indirectly. Admittedly the training necessary for the compete! 
conduct of this expert work should equip exceptionally well suc 
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investigator of this relic. What Dr Hynek writes, therefore, 

not be lightly set aside. 

In the first place the Shroud itself is studied. Its material, texture 

d weave are described, the reports being drawn from expert 

pinions presented by other investigators. According to these 

»ports this Shroud is of linen and could have dated from the time 

the Crucifixion and lasted to the present day. There are several 

aps in its history which, however, seems to be fairly unbroken 
ce early in the eleventh century. The most that can be said in 
your of the authenticity of this relic is that it could be genuine. 

ention is made of other relics for which similar claims are made, 

t the author is confident that the findings revealed by a study of 
xis Shroud are of quite a different nature and alone worthy of 
onsideration. 

| There is much discussion in the book on medical aspects of the 
rucifixion, and the views are expressed: that our Lord really died 
f suffocation due to interference with respiratory movements of 
ne chest resulting from suspension upon the upraised arms ; that the 
ody muscles would have gone into violent spasms of contraction ; 
hat there would be a rise of the body temperature to a very high 
svel as the result of these muscular spasms; that rigor mortis or 
tiffening would take place almost at once and to a marked degree on 
he expiration of life. 

| The author also discusses the source of the blood and water which 
owed forth following the spear thrust, and he contends that no 
jecomposition whatever had set in after the body was laid in the 
omb, for the markings on the Shroud are clearly defined, and not 
many way blurred as they would most surely be, had there been any 
pftening of the tissues following death. Many of these points raised by 
he author are not substantiated by evidence drawn from an examina- 
fon of the Shroud, but are medical views of the author and many 
\ther writers on the Crucifixion. 

| The author devotes much space, and rightly, to the evidence 
teduced from various findings derived from the examination of the 
jhroud. Among the most important here are the various markings. 
These are of two kinds, markings made by blood and by a watery 
Juid which had exuded following death, and in addition the special 
narkings of the body surface, particularly those associated with the 
ace. It is in connexion with these body markings that scientific 
syidence exists in the strong form. Photography has been brought 
o the help of the investigator and has revealed many very important 
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There are displayed on the photographic plates large woun 


the wrists which could be made by nails. There are similar wou: 
in the feet; there are rounded small puncture wounds on the fo: 
head, sides and back of the head which could be made by tho 
held together by a circlet of thorny branches; there are swellings 
the face which could have been made by blows. There are numer 
marks over the back, shoulders and on that part of the Shroud wh 
covered the front of the body and which could have been made 
scourging. The bruised and lacerated skin seems to indicate t 
the ends of the lashes were secured to tiny dumb-bell-shaped me 
pieces. These marks are numerous, but not running into uncounta 
numbers. 

The most important markings of all are those of the face, and wk 
these are photographed it is clearly evident that they are negatii 
of the real picture. There are two important points of commentt 
be made here. The first is that this negative impression on the Shrov 
when photographed, gives a clear and very expressive picture of t 
face which had been covered by that part of the Shroud. This findil 
seems to rule out any possibility of the pictures having been in a; 
way faked by drawing, painting or otherwise forming an outline | 
the Shroud, because it is extremely difficult even for one who: 
well acquainted with photographic negatives to produce suchi 
picture, and it would seem that in the days before photography w 
introduced it would be quite impossible for anyone to have drav 
a picture as a negative which, when photographed, showed suck 
realistic representation. 

The second point, a very important one, is that if this Shroud 
genuine there is every reason for believing that the photograph 
this negative gives us a real picture highly representative of o 
Divine Lord’s appearance. Indeed, it can be said that the picture, 
found on this Shroud, shows us a strong and altogether majestic fac 

JOHN LYLE CAMERON 


Eight Decisive Books of Antiquity by F. R. Hoare. Pp. xii 2. 
(Sheed and Ward) 16s. a z 


His was intended by its author to be the first volume of a thre 
decker, a study of twenty-five of the world’s decisive bool 
starting with Hammurabi’s code of laws for the first bourgec 

state and ending with Das Kapital’s attempt to overthrow its late 
successor. Death most unhappily cut short the work when only th 
first section of it was completed, so that we are left with only t 
ground floor of what might have been a most majestic and ambitio 
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ifice—the home, in fact, of Homo Sapiens Politicus; for the books 
re selected by Mr Hoare on this principle, that they decisively 
stermined some important stage in the growth of political 
iructures. 

The eight books here discussed are the Code of Hammurabi, for 
snturies the soul of Babylon; the Book of the Dead which made the 
pyptians what they were ; the Torah of the Jews ; the Homeric poems 
hich gave unity to Hellenic culture; the Indian Laws of Manu; the 
ayings of Confucius and, finally, Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s 
olitics. It will be apparent merely from this enumeration that the 
ght bocks are not quite on a par with one another. The Torah 
3 all in all to the Jews, much more than a code of laws. But Homer 
as a good deal less than this for the Greeks, and the Republic and 
ne Politics, though their influence has been enormous, never became 


jr to modern Americans—‘ Why is your political and social structure 
hat it is?’ 

| Mr Hoare’s treatment is necessarily brief, for only an average 
»f thirty pages is devoted to each of his decisive eight, and there is 
inevitably an air of sketchiness about it—as of a guide who keeps 
qurrying you on to the next beauty-spot on his list. One is also 
jepeatedly, and rather tragically, reminded that this is only the 
troduction to what should have been a much longer and deeper 
jtudy of man as a political animal. But it is really remarkable how 
uch information and informed criticism the author manages to 
ack into this small space and how successful he is in giving unity 
to the whole. There is, however, one interesting absentee from his 
parade, There is no mention of the ‘book’ (whichever it was, and I 
hould not care to dogmatise) which made the Romans tick. It is 
rue that Rome was captured by captive Greece, but it was not 
Greece that built the Republic or stiffened the sinews of the Empire. 
nd volume (which would have included the 
are intended to remedy this omission. 
ks which he does discuss he makes it 
lie. Greek (and especially 
d by the Jewish and Christian 
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revelations, is the right road for civilized men to follow, and ] 
candid enthusiasm for this point of view is refreshing in these days 
there’s-so-much-good-in-the-worst-of-us scholarship and history. O 
sometimes feels, however, that it may have led him to be a lit 
less than fair to those systems which are unsympathetic to him, a 
it is somewhat surprising to find that the name of Arnold Toynbee 
absent from his index. When all is said, however, the book is a ma 
stimulating and valuable one and it contains, in the chapter on Home 
an interesting contribution to the vexed question of the identi 
of the ‘Achzeans’. 

A study like this of Mr Hoare’s prompts the question of why su 
and such books have been so influential. The ‘book’ itself is the wo: 
of its author, but its importance is the work of its readers. Out of < 
the tracts on politics and economics which were published in tk 
nineteenth century, why was it Das Kapital that caught on? Why c: 
Chinese institutions reflect the ideas of Confucius rather than thos 
of Lao Tze? Why was Buddha’s influence so small in his own land, s 
great in the neighbouring territories? Perhaps the answer is thi 
books, like battles, are less decisive than they seem, and that wh: 
really controls the architectural style of human societies is a sort « 
collective unconscious, of which the books are but the parabol! 
mirrors, giving the best available expression, the most intense am 
vivid codification, to thoughts and aspirations which are inarticu 
Jately present in the minds of a whole people. Is it, in fact, the book 
themselves or their popularity which renders them decisive? 

A. H. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE 
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Christianity in History by Herbert Butterfield, Pp. 64 (Oxford 
niversity Press) 5s. 


ROFESSOR BUTTERFIELD explains the purpose of these Riddell 
Memorial Lectures as being ‘to examine a possible interpretation 
of the part played by Christianity itself, as well as by ecclesiastical 
stems, in the making of our world; and particularly to seize upon 
nose influences which spring from the nature of the religion itself’. 
le points out that Christianity affirmed a meaning, an irreversible 
irection, and a goal of history; denied the essential evil of matter ; 
d in its doctrine of charity offered a potential synthesis of man’s 
son and his ‘affective dispositions’. It further proclaimed a pure 
thic and a high esteem of personality. Of the medieval dominance 
f Christianity he says that it was partly at least the outcome of the 
hurch’s cultural leadership after the fall of Rome, ‘the dominance of 
mething like the spirit of the herd in backward peoples’, and the 
pportunity to guide a civilization in its early stages. 

It is possible that Professor Butterfield has some doubts about the 
jritual value of such cultural action as he finds in medieval 
hristianity. “Those who preached the Gospel for the sake of the 
spel, leaving the further consequences of their action to Prov- 
ence, have always served the world better than they knew, better 
those who worked with mundane purposes in view.’ One great 
ult of the conflict between Church and State in the medieval 
Nest was ‘the establishment of the autonomy of the spiritual 
yrinciple’. The Byzantine empire, on the other hand, ‘did not carry 


he world to new things’. 
In modern times, humanism, humanitarianism, liberalism and 


ternationalism represent a tendency to translate Christian aspira- 
ions into secular terms. But they have been ‘like plants torn up by 
the roots, too sickly in certain respects, and liable to wither very 


idly’. The modern situation is a grim commentary on this. 

The real difference in history since the Incarnation ‘is just that 
there are Christians in the world’. And the principle of charity 
hich they embody is a principle which seeks to understand before 
condemns. One of the things that Professor Butterfield thinks 
sbi a to understand is that, irrespective of the moral cul- 


ability of the individual citizen, some conditions of social life are 
ore conducive than others to the flourishing of some kinds of virtue. 
The Christian religion may lend its sanction to a given ethico-social 
jtructure, but it must beware of identifying itself with it. Real 
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far-sightedness will teach men ‘not to trust too greatly in h 
arrangements of any sort’. 

It will appear that this pamphlet is, as we should have expect: 
from its author, full of thought-provoking good things and w: 
judgements. Perhaps the most serious criticism to which it is op 
can be directed against its initial distinction between‘ Christiani 
itself’ and ‘ecclesiastical systems’. There is at every stage an eleme 
of the human and the imperfect in any ecclesiastical system when iti 
viewed as a historical phenomenon, But to suppose that the esse: 
of Christianity is something that survives when abstraction is ma 
of every institutional element is to beg a very large question. T 
New Testament implies that Christ founded and sanctioned 
ecclesiastical system, to be as it were the body of which charity 
the soul, a body necessary for the soul’s historical life. 


Righteousness by G. Quell and G. Schrenk. Pp. xv + 82 (A. & ¢ 
Black) 7s. 6d. 


HIs is another ‘Bible Key Word’, translated from Kittek 
Theologische Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament by Mr J. R. Coate 
who himself contributes a Preface and some additional note 

The value of Kittel’s ‘Dictionary’ (a too modest title) is well knows 
P. Spicq has written of it: ‘Each lexicographical study is so abundant. 
informed that usually one need not make further research for on: 
self’. The present essay is mainly by Dr Schrenk, but Dr Que 
contributes a short study on Justice in the Old Testament; and pa: 
of the section on the Greek idea of Justice is by Dr Kleinknech 
These introductory sections are followed by separate studies of th 
words ‘Righteous’ and ‘Justification’, and of the word ‘Righteousnes 
in the New Testament. On the theological attitude underlying tl 
essay the following extract is informative (the author is explainir 
St Paul’s ‘gospel of justification’): ‘Justification in the forensic sen: 
is included in ‘‘the righteousness of God’’. The believer is pronounce 
righteous and is given a new character in the sight of God. Tk 
divine judgement produces righteousness in the believer throug 
absolution . . . ‘‘Forensic’’ does not mean that the sinner is treated ; 
if he were righteous, for God’s sovereign judicial declaration produc 
an actual effect’. Mr Coates is performing, in these translations, 
useful service for those who do not read German or lack ‘ea 
access to the Wérterbuch itself. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 
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Studia Anselmiana 27-28: Miscellanea Biblica et Orientalia R.P. 
anasio Miller oblata ed. Dom. A. Metzinger. Pp. viii + 511 
Orbis Catholicus’, Herder, Rome) n.p. 


uis distinguished symposium is an offering to the Secretary of 
the Biblical Commission made by his colleagues and disciples 
to commemorate his seventieth year. The contributions (there 
thirty-five) often reach the highest level of international scholar- 
uip. After a list of Dom Miller’s own publications, the first study, 
otes sur ]’Histoire des Patriarches’, is by the President of the 
ommission, Cardinal Tisserant, who in the broad spirit of inter- 
etation demanded by the Encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu, and 
allowing up the work of Professor Arnold Toynbee, applies 
ggestions from modern ethnography to the patriarchal clan. 
ardinal Mercati, Vatican Librarian and Archivist, then writes upon 
| Codici Greci di Abramo Massad Maronita’. Some other papers 
1ould be specially mentioned: Bishop Johannes Smit’s on ‘Serpens 
it Daemonium’ (Gen. Iv, 7); Mgr J. M. T. Barton’s ‘Archeology 
ad the Exodus’; ‘L’Apparition du Chef de l’Armée de Yahveh 4 
psué’ (Jos. v, 13-15) by Pére Abel, o.p.; Dom Johannes Schilden- 
erger’s “Zur Einleitung in die Samuelbiicher’; Mgr G. Boson’s 
a Divisione Logica del Salterio’ ; ‘El Mesianismo en los Salmos 
egios’ by P. Colunga, o.p.; Dom Theodor Schwegler’s “Der 
eitrag der Naturwissenschaften zur Schifterklarung’. There are 
leasing and constructive studies from Pére A. Médebielle, ‘Quon- 
mm Nazaraeus Vocabitur’; from Pére J. Renié, ‘Jesus proficiebat 
wpientia et Aetate et Gratia . . .’; from Fr J. Steinmueller ’Epa&v, 
Agiv, cyatrav in Extra-Biblical and_ Biblical Sources’, and 
specially from Canon Cerfaux, ‘Saint Paul et le Serviteur de Dieu’. 
DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


| Repertorium Biblicum Medii Aevi. I: Initia biblica, Apocrypha, Prologi. 
p. 11 + 310; II: Commentaria, Auctores A-G. Pp. 439. By Fridericus 
regmiiller. (Consejo Superior de Investigaciones _Cientificas, 
istituto Francisco Suarez, Madrid, 1950.) 180 pesetas for Vol. I. 


ERE is a Latin book destined to render the greatest service to 
all who are concerned with biblical texts or have to identify 
some ancient Commentary on any book of the Old Testament 
+ the New. The compiler of the work, who is a professor at the 
Iniversity of Freiburg-im-Breisgau, has for his main object to give 
asier access to those innumerable medieval writers who com- 
sented on the Bible, and whose writings it is still useful to consult, 
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even in modern times. His first volume, therefore, brings tog 
what may be called Prolegomena: first the Initia of each book 
Bible, then those of the Apocryphal books, finally the various 5 
logues to biblical Commentaries, whether their authors are kr 
to us or not, and which it is important to identify without fe: 
mistake. In case one is tempted to forget the considerable | 
occupation of older writers with the Apocryphal books of the 
and New Testaments, this volume discreetly recalls the fact 
against twenty-one pages devoted to the official books of the > 
Testaments, no less than 225 are needed to deal adequately witk 
Apocryphal writings. 

With Vol. II begins the repertory properly so called of med 
authors who have commented on the whole or part of the B: 
arranged in alphabetical order from A to G (other volumes ar. 
follow). After the name of each author comes as a rule a sé 
bio-bibliographical notice, and then the Incipit-explicit of each 0: 
Commentaries on any part of the Bible, with an indication of} 
manuscripts that contain the Commentaries in question, ar 
mention of any printed editions that exist or, if not, of the fact: 
nothing has been published.! For the benefit of English readers 
may say that British commentators are well to the fore: Alcuin 
no fewer than six pages, Alexander Nekham seven, the Vener 
Bede thirteen, Guilelmus Brito ten, to mention only the most re 
sentative of those who figure in the part of the work that has alre 
appeared. 

Professor Stegmiiller’s book will be a necessary addition to 
library or institute where biblical studies are encouraged. We t 
its author will soon be able to finish printing the remaining volur 

In Vol. II, p. 61, n. 1099, the following correction shoulc 
made: Though it is a fact that Rabanus should be included am 
those who, in quoting Alcuin’s Commentary on the Epistle to 
Hebrews, have ascribed it to Ambrose, yet this is true only for 
first two chapters. From chapter m1 onwards Rabanus corre 
attributes to Alb(inus), i.e., Alcuin, all the passages that are 
And this is remarkable, for Rabanus is probably the only one to de 
cf. PL 112, col. 732, etc.; PL 100, col. 1046 D, etc. 

LOUIS BROU, 0.5.1 

* It is here that the Repertorium Biblicum will quickly show its value for s 
and research: for instance, four manuscripts of the Commentary of Beatus o1 


Apocalypse are mentioned, all unknown to Sanders, the editor of the ] 
critical edition of this Commentary. 
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Die Gnadenlehre des heiligen Thomas in der Summa Contra Gentiles 
der Kommentar des Franziskus Sylvestris von Ferrara by Dr Hermann 
is. Pp. xvi + 244 (Karl Zink Verlag, Munich) 18 DM. 


uis is rather an exposition than a critical study of St Thomas’s 
teaching on grace in the Contra Gentiles, together with an 
examination of Sylvester of Ferrara’s interpretation. It is, 
wever, a very clear and full account, following the original 
pter by chapter and patiently investigating the meaning of the 


distinguish between the desire of the intellect to know the cause, 
en the effects are known, and the desire for happiness, the concrete 
ity of which is naturally hidden from us, on the part of the will, 
ich has caused most of the confusion among the commentators. 
lvester was too concerned to interpret St Thomas on the purely 
ilosophical level (also without reference to the historical develop- 
ent), Cajetan too preoccupied with the theological arguments. 
Thomas, even in his Apologetics, happily unaware that a rigid 
vision between the two sciences was to be introduced as scholastic- 
declined, confidently brings together both aspects. 
Dr Lais emphasizes the simplicity of the method adopted in the 
mtra Gentiles; ‘Thomas uses comparatively few notions, but his 
chievement is enormous’ (p. 234). He sees in the work a resem- 
nce, of which perhaps St Thomas himself was aware, to the 


cure. 


Der Kampf um die Messe by Erwin Iserloh. Pp. 60 (Aschendorffsche 
erlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster) 3.50 DM. 
ow did it come about that the Mass, so important in the 
spiritual life of Germany in the late Middle Ages, was so 
quickly rejected? How could men to-day gladly have Masses 
id for their intentions, only to-morrow passionately to struggle 
bainst the Mass as the worst idolatry? Dr Iserloh cannot be expected 
a sixty pages to give the answer to these questions stated in his 
troduction. His book would be valuable, however, if it did no more 
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than call attention to the complex problems of this character 
awaiting a solution. He makes a more positive contribution in « 
lining the attitude of Luther’s chief opponents. In the main t 
were content to engage in polemics without going more dee 
into the theology of the Mass, thus occasionally forcing silence u 
their opponents but without providing spiritual nourishment : 
the hungry and wayward Catholics. Dr Iserloh quotes Hans Asmi 
as saying that through the encyclical Mediator Dei ‘a completely r 
situation has arisen’. If Protestants are thereby challenged to) 
aside Luther’s criticism of the Mass as it was explained in his c 
Catholics may be expected to follow the directions of the Po 
gaining a new understanding and completing in the twen 
century the answer which proved so inadequate in the sixteent 
EDWARD QUINY 


Saint Benedict and His Times by His Eminence Ildephonse Cardil 
Schuster, Archbishop of Milan. Translated by Gregory J. Roettg; 
0.s.B., Monk of St John’s Abbey, with a preface by Right Ré 
Alcuin Deutsch, 0.s.B., Abbot of St John’s Abbey. Pp. x + : 
(B. Herder Book Co.) 45s. 


Is EMINENCE the Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, Dom Ildephor 
H Schuster, has again put us all, especially his Benedict: 
brethren, very deeply in his debt, by giving us a final stv 
on the life of the great Father and Patriarch of Western Benedict 
Monachism. Here we have a book by a writer who has spent m: 
of his life in filial research into the life and times of one wh« 
from early childhood he has been privileged to claim as a fath 
His Eminence has been engaged on this latest work for the 
fifteen or twenty years, and the result is a book for which all | 
Benedictine brethren will feel genuinely grateful and of which th 
should be immensely proud. 

In sixty-three well-informed chapters the Cardinal deals exhai 
tively with every aspect of the earthly career of the great Patriarc 
Some of the ground has been already covered by other mode 
scholars, especially English scholars, like Cardinal Gasquet a 
Abbots Butler, Chapman and McCann. Many controversial poi 
remain undecided, such as the question of St Benedict’s priesthoc 
but all are here discussed with conspicuous erudition and since 
regard for truth. One can say indeed that those facts which < 
passed as certain in this work by Cardinal Schuster can be admitt 
as such by all. Those who are versed in Benedictine studies ¥ 
recognize in this work the hand of a master. 
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The Cardinal devotes several chapters to the connexion between 
Benedict’s Rule—the Holy Rule, as it has been called by tradition 
and liturgical prayer. As all know, the Cardinal is a liturgical 
holar of the first rank. If only for this reason, especially chapters 
» Xxxvi and ix of this work deserve a very keen study and will 
hply repay the student. Another subject on which the Cardinal 
ites with easy mastery is the history of those contemporaries of 
Benedict—Cassian, Eugippius, Germanus and Victor of Capua, 
ilaratus, Totila, the Emperor Justinian, Cassiodorus and St 
egory the Great—whose writings and activities help us to under- 
md much which could otherwise lead us astray in the life-story of 
Benedict. 

This delightful book, which was originally written in Cardinal 
huster’s incomparable Italian, has been translated by a Benedictine 
onk of St John’s Abbey in the United States. The translator is to be 
mgratulated on the competent way in which he has done justice 
a great book. ROMANUS RIOS, AB.O.S.B. 


The Queen’s Daughters by C. C. Martindale, s.j. Pp. xiv + 203 
theed and Ward) 12s. 6d. 


us brief study of women saints (not all canonized) from St 
Helena to St Francesca Saveria Cabrini shows all Fr Martindale’s 
talent for condensed description conveyed by a selection of 
pnificant facts often brilliantly illustrative both of the setting and 
ickground of each personality and of their unique importance as 
dividuals. There must, indeed, be many of us who believe that no 
ne else can do this so well. Read, for instance, the standard bio- 
raphies of Madame Acarie and it is hard not to be puzzled and 
spelled by the repressive strictness with which she brought up her 
nildren ; the hagiographers seems so benumbed by the heroic virtue 
} their subject that every detail of her life is recorded as if it were 
ifallibly inspired, an attitude which doubtless has its advantages 
it is too often destitute of interesting independence of judgement 
ad any appreciation of the underlying gaiety which usually softens 
ne more daunting aspects of sanctity. Fr Martindale enables us to see 
adame Acarie’s principles against a context in which a sense of 

our promotes both understanding and encouragement. There are 
irely few writers who can tell the story of familiar saints in such a 
ay that we seem to discover them anew and kindle to the fascination of 
smeone who is disclosed not as a sort of pious automaton but as a 
ing personality whose life reproduced yet another aspect of the 
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inexhaustible richness of Christ. It is, in fact, the measure of 
Martindale’s success in this book that he can as easily hold « 
attention with his account of the early saints with whom every 
is more or less acquainted as he can with the astonishingly numer 
and varied group of those belonging to what may be loosely cah 


the modern world. 


English Studies To-day edited by C. L. Wrenn and G. Bullou, 
Pp. vi+-201 (Oxford University Press) 21s. 


COLLECTION of papers read at the International Conference 
A University Professors of English at Oxford in 1950 can 
be expected to be uniformly interesting to the general readk 
and it must be said at once that the three papers concerned wi 
linguistic studies will interest only the specialist. To offset th 
however, there are twelve papers dealing with general and particu 
aspects of English literature, and four with the teaching of Engh 
in universities. Two contributions to the former category desex 
special attention, namely ‘The nature of Character in Drama, w 
special reference to Tragedy’ by Prof. Una Ellis-Fermor and ‘T 
Function of Poetry in Drama’ by Prof. Henri Fluchére. We ha 
long been familiar with stimulating but rather nebulous suggestic 
about the penetrative and unifying power of poetry in drama, I 
carefully reasoned explorations of the main implications of t 
question have been strangely lacking. These two papers wisely ave 
heady generalizations and concentrate on a useful analysis of what 
implied in a convention more often invoked than profitably d 
cussed. From the remaining papers the following will be fou 
rewarding: “The Nature of Literary History’ by Prof. James, ‘. 
Approach to Wordsworth’s Genius’ by Miss Helen Darbishire a 
“What is ‘‘Literature’’ for’ by Prof. Dobrée. 
DOM HILARY STEUERT 


The Ascent to Truth by Thomas Merton. Pp. x + 246 (Hollis a 
Carter) 18s. 


HOUGH Thomas Merton has nothing very new to say about t 
spiritual life in this commendable work, that is of course 1 
entirely in his disfavour; the most common, and unquestic 

ably orthodox, contemporary teaching of the Church will finc 
greater public by being diffused under the name of a writer of be 
sellers. The author is quite frank about his borrowing from the us' 
synthetizers of SS. Thomas and John of the Cross (and seems m« 
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‘onvinced than one can be sure is justifiable about the identicalness 
their teaching); but he has made a fortunate addition by some 
itation in the earlier chapters of St Gregory of Nyssa, who appears 
o have been made available to him through P. Daniélou’s ‘Platonisme 
t Théologie Mystique’. 

Perhaps his own growth, as well as the weightier subject-matter 
ind the influence of his literary creditors, have given this work of 
is a greater sobriety and maturity of style than was present in his 
previous works of a more journalistic nature; but we have perhaps 
ather too much of a good thing in this regard—the book makes 
ather heavy going in parts, in spite of refreshing patches of original- 
ty, full of the imagination, candour and real insight that one may 
ways look for in Thomas Merton. But he does not seem to have 
srown sufficiently to be perfectly at his ease in deep water, nor to 
nave fully acquired the art of expressing theology to the lay reader 
n non-technical language—I single out the expression: ‘the extra- 
ordinary teaching authority of the Church’. 
| The content of this book is, in brief, an appeal for the life of 
unworldliness, prayer, and self-abnegation required by the Gospel, 
addressed especially to those who have taken the vows of Baptism, 


in tune so that God can play on it’. But one wonders whether the 
spirituality imposed by the Gospel is quite so self-analytical as this. 
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The Revd E. Quinn writes: 

Articles in recent issues of German Catholic reviews display 
considerable interest in the ways and thought of non-Catholil 
Christianity. Die Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie at the end of 195 
devoted forty pages to ‘Social principles in Russian philosophy c 
religion’, by Fr Bernhard Schultze, s.j., and gave a somewha: 
shorter but very illuminating account of a religious discussio 
between the representatives of East and West in the twelfth centu 
The basis of this last article, by Fr Joannes Beumer, s.J., is th: 
report in the Patrologia Latina 188, 1139-1248, by Bishop Anselm 
Havelberg of his debate with Niketas, Archbishop of Nicomedia, isi 
Constantinople in 1136. Fr Beumer follows the text closely, bu: 
calls attention to the characteristics of the speakers which it reveal. 
and to the clear exposition of dogmatic truth, which, however, i 
handicapped by the uncertainty at that time about the precise 
frontiers of canon law and liturgy in relation to theology. His aim ir’ 
recalling this very charitably conducted discussion is to discover any 
aspects which may have general validity and thus provide guidance alsa 
for our own time. The same periodical gives first place in its reviews 
to Friedrich Heiler’s criticism of the Assumption dogma from the 
standpoint of the cecumenical movement. 

Perhaps the most notable of the comments on current trends is the 
article devoted to Bultmann’s theology in the Miinchener Theologische 
Zeitschrift of October 1951. This is by Rudolf Schnackenburg of 
Dillingen, himself the author of an important work on St Paul’s 
conception of Baptism in the samefield of research with which Bultmann 
is particularly associated. Bultmann’s concern, he states, ‘is a serious 
and urgent one, his striving after a reconciliation of the Christian 
message with the modern spirit is sincere and noble.’ We cannot 
turn aside from his controversy with his fellow-Protestants, ‘con- 
sidering it as the latest stage in the development of liberal Bible- 
criticism and simply raising the call to battle against modern 
unbelief. That would mean closing our eyes to serious problems 
and refusing to understand the crisis of faith in our day.’ But, with 
the best intentions, it is easy to misunderstand an author who uses 
his terms, not indeed arbitrarily, nor in a wholly new sense, but 
with important differences of meaning. When he distinguishes 
between the message of the apostles, affected by hellenistic thought 
and indeed conditioned from the beginning by Palestinian interest: 
alien to the Master’s intentions, and the original Gospel, he is not 
simply a more radical Harnack. We must strip the New Testamen: 
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its mythoJogy, not in order to reach the historical personality of 
arist, but in order to present the Christian message in the manner 
ted to the needs of our time as the apostles did in theirs. It is not a 
estion of selecting and rejecting hellenistic accretions where we 
d them, but of seeking a new ‘existential understanding’: the 
storical fact of the crucifixion, the second coming at a future date, 
e ‘messianic consciousness’ of Christ, are irrelevant to this issue. 
iltmann is not, however, satisfied with the existentialist philosophy 
nich is ‘only a secular presentation of the New Testament view of 
man existence’. Understanding must come through faith, from 
elation; and in this Bultmann upholds the Protestant principle of 
gratia: ‘God’s Word requires man to understand himself as 
ucified and therefore also risen with Christ. In the sound of this 
ord Cross and Resurrection become present reality, the 
hatological Now is actualized.’ Perhaps he has been unconsciously 
enced in his interpretation of the texts through the desire of 
aching some such conclusion, and he certainly makes the large 
umptions about hellenistic and other influences on the early 
istian community which are characteristic of Form-Criticism ; 
vertheless his attempt to discover the facts of the growth of the 
»spel Tradition in its earliest stages is completely honest and far 
oved from the methods of an earlier school which rejected from 
e beginning any possibility of miracles and the supernatural in the 
terest of a preconceived philosophy. 
In the last issue of Scholastik for 1951, Fr Hans Martensen, s.J., 
gsests that Kierkegaard is not strictly to be considered as an 
ponent of Situationsethik, but is in fact not very far removed from 
le Catholic view: his doctrine of ‘Repetition’ provides a basis for 
relation between the unique event and a general law and his 
sistence on the derivation of true freedom from the higher law of 
ve indicates a single-minded approach to every situation. 
|Scholastik of January 1952 contains several interesting articles and 
views, but to the present writer the following quotation seemed 
jyaluable as anything in it: ‘Faith, so to speak, strides ahead and— 
ce it bas seized on its object—leaves the understanding to make 
own effort in following on. That is Augustine’s ‘‘Credo ut 
telligam’’. First I catch on to the mystery in the act of believing, 
ablish it as a reality; then I try to understand what I can of it. 
nat seems to be the way to translate Augustine’s expression.’ It is 
om what appears to be an exciting little book by Friedrich Dessauer, 
n Rande der Dinge, on the relation between faith and knowledge, 
iblished by Knecht of Frankfurt at 2.80 DM. 
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Mortal Sin and the Moral Order 
SIR, 
Arising out of the discussion between Dr Wroe and Do 
Trethowan in your last issue, may a layman ask the old questic 
Which came first, the egg or the chicken? Are the principles s 
Catholic moral theology deduced from the facts of right and wre 
(as revealed in the Scriptures) or are the facts of right and wre 
deduced from the principles of Catholic moral theology? Is cran 
tomy wrong because it is inconsistent with those principles, or « 
those principles right because they forbid craniotomy? And if t 
answer to the first question is that those principles are indeeci 
rational system derived from the facts of Scripture, is it certain th 
the deductions are infallible? 

Kepler observed the movements of the heavenly bodies ai 
formulated his laws of motion. From these laws, in turn, the futu 
movements of planets may be predicted. But if the observed mov 
ments do not quite fulfil the predictions we may suspect that t 
Keplerian ‘laws’ need modification. What the non-Catholic is « 
to say to us is, ‘I grant it as a logical consequence of your princip) 
to forbid craniotomy while permitting the giving of medicine to t 
mother with fatal results to the child; but this result is, to my mii 
and conscience, a reductio ad absurdum which proves that yc 
principles need revision’. How should we answer this? 


Your obedient servant, 


A. H. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE 
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Fr Abbot has recently given retreat conferences to the community 
St Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. 


* * * 


We offer our congratulations to Dom Oswald Eaves on his 
ection as Abbot of Fort Augustus. 
* * * 


The following awards have been made to boys in the School: 
O. Affleck, a Major Scholarship in Classics at Peterhouse, Cam- 
idge; N. C. Haydon, a Foundation Scholarship in Classics at King’s 
llege, Cambridge; R. A. P. King, a Minor Scholarship in Classics 
Jesus College, Cambridge; A. K. Martin, a Noble Scholarship in 
lassics at Balliol College, Oxford; G. M. H. Murphy, a Major 
holarship in Classics at Clare College, Cambridge ; Count Z. J. A. 
yszkiewicz, an Exhibition in Modern Languages at Sydney Sussex - 
ollege, Cambridge. 
* * * 

‘Set You Up a Glass’, a comedy reminiscent of Chekhov, written 
J. O. Affleck, J. A.M. Jebb and G. M. H. Murphy, andacted by them 
ith the help of T. J. Lacey, was presented on 9th and 1 oth February. 
e audience was greatly entertained, and we hope that this 
irable example of initiative will be followed by future generations. 

* * * 


| 

| We congratulate Dom Fabian Glencross who was raised to the 

wriesthood by the Bishop of the diocese on 8th March. He sang his 

irst Mass on the following day. 
x 


* 


| 
pp ering his visit the Bishop administered the Sacrament of 
nfirmation to boys in the School, boys from All Hallows School 
ind from elsewhere in the neighbourhood, and to a postulant. He also 
vave the Bene Merenti medal to Mr Isaac Perry, an event which 
nas been a cause of great satisfaction to the Community. 
* * * 


We are very glad to hear, as we go to press, that there is a 
Hefinite improvement in the condition of Fr Prior’s health, and that 
Dom Raymund Webster has been making a good recovery after an 


operation. 


/ 
] 
| 
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